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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_— ———_ 

ITH the returns declared on Tuesday the results of 

the General Election are complete but for Orkney 

and Shetland, where polling does not take place till next 

week, Taking it for granted that Sir Leonard Lyell will 

retain the seat for the Liberals, the new House is made up as 
follows :— 


Conservatives... see see eee «+ 3322 go) 
Liberal Unionists seu sca ee oe Coes 
Liberals (including Labour Members) ane 1872 269 
Nationalists aa was eee aaa «> 829 





Total ... oes =en see eas «. 670 —— 
Unionist majority ae ae ae et om, eg 
The Unionist majority, though it falls short by 20 of that 
commanded by the Ministers in 1895, shows a net gain of 2, 
counting 4 on a division, on that available before the Dissolu- 
tion, and, with the exception of that of 1895, is the largest 
obtained by either party since 1832. The Government. have 
received their marching orders, Let us trust they will prove 
capable of carrying them out in the spirit in which they were 
given, 


The Times of Friday publishes a telegram from its Pekin 
correspondent, dated October 17th, stating that on Tuesday 
Prince Ching and Li Hung Chang made the following 
proposals to the Powers as a basis for peace negotiations :— 
(1) China regrets the recent occurrences, and promises that 
they shall never recur; (2) admits her liability to pay an 
indemnity ; (3) is willing to reaffirm or modify the old commer- 
cial treaties, or to make new ones ; (4) asks that the Tsung-li- 
Yamen may be permitted to resume its functions, and that the 
foreign troops may be withdrawn when the various items of 
the indemnity have been arranged; (5) hopes that, negotiations 
having been begun, the foreign Powers will declare an armis- 
ticeand cease military action. The covering despatch “again 
impudently ascribes the recent occurrences to the ‘ Boxers,’ and 
makesno mention of theconcurrence of the Imperial troops, but 
it admits that the ‘ Boxers’ received support from Princes and 
Ministers who have since, by Imperial decree, been ordered 
punishment in accordance with Chinese law. The tone of 
the despatch is characteristically arrogant, as if the position 
were that of China offering terms, not of Europe dictating 
them.” The Chinese Envoys, adds the correspondent of the 
Times, declare that the decree, recently telegraphed to Europe, 
purporting to banish Prince Tuan and order the execution 
of others is a fabrication. It is, of course, impossible to 
pronounce a decided opinion on these proposals till we know 
more about them in detail. Much, too, depends upon the 
spirit and manner in which they are offered. It must be 
confessed, however, that they have the ring of insincerity 
about them, and look very much like a screen behind which 





Count von Waldersee, however, or his advisers, have hit upon 
a scheme which is either very clever or a futile dodge. This 
is to isolate Segan by seizing the passes to the north-west and 
south-east, and so cutting off supplies, We fear the country 
is too big, but if that succeeds the Empress-Regent might be 
reduced to painful straits, 





It is possible that the Manchu dynasty may be threatened 
from another quarter. It is reported that a leader, whom we 
had better call Sun, has raised the standard of revolt in 
Kwangtung and has taken several towns. He is supported, 
it is believed, by the great Triad societies who manned the 
Taeping rebellion, and is determined to set up a native 
Chinese Emperor. He orders his followers not to attack the 
foreigner. If he succeeds at first he will call up most 
formidable forces, Southern China never having reconciled 
itself to the.“ barbarian” Mongol domination, and. may so 
paralyse the Manchus that they may be eager to make peace 
with the foreigners, and even to implore their help. At 
present nothing is certain except that the Mandarins of 
Canton are frightened, but we note with regret that local 
Englishmen wish to repeat the General Gordon blunder and 
put these rebels down. Why not let.them win ?.. They can 
by no possibility be worse than the Manchus, and if we are 
not going to govern China we have no business with its 
internal revolations. China will not split up, but we should 
lose nothing if she did. 


The Times has at last received and published a full narra- 
tive from its correspondent, Dr. Morrison, of all that preceded 
and accompanied the siege of the Legations. Gibbon could 
not have‘ told the'story better. It is obviously impartial, 
full of detail, yet clear and consistent, and it has’ been 
accepted ‘throughout the Continent as the history of: that 
strange episode in the relations of Europe with Asia, We 
can, of course, in this place only summarise Dr. Morrison’s 
conclusions, all supported by showers of ‘facts and‘ docu- 
ments. They are that the Empress-Regent and the Manchu 
nobles, including specially Prince Ching, with whom we are 
now negotiating, intended the massacre of all the Ambas- 
sadors and their suites; that they only failed in their design 
because they dared not rush the Legations, which the 
Europeans defended as the Volunteers defended Mafeking: 
that the Chinese enjoyed sending blandly insolent messages; 
and that at any moment the Empress could have stopped 
the attack, her orders being obeyed, especially on one occa- 
sion, with Prussian precision. This is: the keynote of the 
whole story, much-of which, we may add, must have been 
obtained from official sources, and all of which is penetrated 
with the “white light” that is such a relief after reading 
the usual newspaper narratives. We trust that the: two 
letters, more exciting than any novel, will be published by 
themselves in some cheap and handy form. They will lift a 
haze from the public mind. . 


Dr. Morrison praises highly the cool courage of the British, 
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the Americans (one of whom, the Rev. Mr. Gamewell, a mis- 
sionary, was the Vauban of the defence), the Germans, and the 
Japanese, and rather specially the French, with the exception 
apparently of clever M. Pichon. A Swiss gentleman, M. 
Chamot, a hotel-keeper, and his wife are almost the bero and 
heroine of the story. M.Chamot, who should have the Victoria 
Cross, went on cooking for the garrison calmly but energetically 
under a storm of shells which lasted weeks, and pulverised 
his kitchen. The Italians, though good at a charge, lacked 
the Northern patience to sit still under fire from an invisible 
foe, and it seems to be hinted that the “ Austrians” behaved 
badly. The word “Austrian” covers many nationalities, but 
want of courage has never been imputed to any of them, and 
we suspect that this is not Dr. Morrison’s real meaning. He 
certainly wants to blame them, and especially their chief, 
Captain Thomann, for something, but it may be thick- 
headedness. It is most characteristic of Asia that the 
Chinese servants and native Christian refugees, though they 
suffered cruelly from hunger, did all work required of them 
obediently without minding the shells. Even Dr. Morrison 
does not solve the great mystery of the defence. Who dis- 
trusted the Chinese sufficiently to store enough food in the 
Legation to keep two thousand five hundred persons alive for 
two months P 


There is nothing special to chronicle from South Africa 
except a certain number of small actions in which we in- 
variably got the better of the enemy, and captured in alla 
very considerable number of prisoners. Otherwise things 
have been fairly quiet and telegrams very scanty,—a pretty 
sure sign that Lord Roberts bas some big move in hand. 
Meantime, there has been a certain amount of complaint and 
uneasiness at home about the protraction of the war, which 
the pessimists tell us will never end. That is nonsense, but 
of course it takes time in so vast and difficult a country to 
put anend to raiding. The best answer to the pessimists is 
supplied by Die Information, which puts the situation 
in South Africa as follows:—‘ The territory overrun by 
the British Army is about the size of Austria-Hungary. 
Suppose a foreign army pressing forward from Salzburg 
had overrun Austria-Hungary, and advanced as far as 
Siebenbiirgen; are we to think that bands of freebooters 
would not be able to maintain themselves in the Galician 
Carpathians or on the Erzgebirge? But who would imagine 
that these roving bands would be able to drive the invading 
army out of Vienna or Buda-Pesth?” That is common- 
sense, 


One of the most important events of the week has been 
the resignation by Prince Hohenlohe of the office of 
Chancellor of the German Empire, and the appointment of 
Count von Biilow to the vacant post. It is said that Prince 
Hohenlohe’s resignation was due to his age, and the 
Emperor’s farewell letter to him is most cordial, but in all 
probability the late Chancellor was not altogether in 
sympathy with his master in the matter of forcing on the 
policy of a world-wide Empire at high pressure. Nochange of 
policy, however, is to be expected, for Count von Bulow, who 
has held the post of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, has 
been consulted of late on all important matters. Count von 
Bilow is an able man, and has the ear of the Emperor, and 
his opinion will probably have great weight, but at the same 
time it must never be forgotten that the Emperor is in reality 
his own Chancellor and Foreign Minister, and not merely 
holds a veto on doubtful questions, but initiates as well. 








The marriage of the young Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, 
Queen Prettyface as the French call her, which has been 
a preoccupation with many Courts, is at length settled, her 
Majesty having announced on Tuesday her betrothal to Dake 
Henry, youngest son of the late Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, and descendant of a honse which was reigning 
when Charlemagne flogged the Wends into Christianity. 
Kings may be absurdities, but somehow they last. The 
betrothal is popular in Germany because the Prince Consort 
to be is a German, and every German regards Holland as the 
future naval arm of the Empire. It is also popular in 
Holland, for the Prince is a man of twenty-four, of good 
repute, a fitting father of Kings to be, and it is vital to 
Dutchmen that the house of Orange should not end. It 


should be popular, too, in this countr oun ee 
by help of that house, and we bear no sie 1 
Dutch love for Kruger. It is natural that a say . “ 
great history and few farms should wish to Sacsct yin q 
where, and Kruger seemed to give them a fair chance, "= 
he won they would have swarmed over ag we swar . 
Canada. Spain has lost her colonies, but every Syenignd han 
a second career open in South America, and Spain wo re 
hear with terrible dismay that Germans or Awericans h 

entered upon her former heritage. “ 





Demos is always silent till the clock strikes, but the m 
recent accounts from America are highly favourable to ns 
McKinley’s chances. It is said that the freeholders eve ; 
where, though divided upon “ Imperialism,” which means < 
their minds the question whether to keep the Philippines i 
surrender them to Aguinaldo, are, to speak frankly afraid 
of Mr. Bryan’s tendencies, especially with regard to silver 
and the payment of debts. All capitalists in the Union are 
on the same side, and the immense host who intend to be 
capitalists if they can. Both are utterly disgusted to fing 
that Tammany will vote “solid” for Mr. Bryan. It is now 
believed, therefore, that New York State holds the casting 
vote, and that she will give it to Mr. McKinley. Mr. hie. 
however, has mastered the Democratic party in a wonderful 
way, he has all the discontented with him, and thera 
is a rumour that the negroes, who rarely vote, will 
make a great effort on his behalf. He will not be 
helped, however, by a speech he has made, saying that 
America will defend the Philippines as she defended 
Venezuela. The Monroe doctrine is quite enough burden to 
carry without stretching it to include Asiatic islands, 


An outbreak of “ Hooliganism”—that is, roffianism by 
boys between fourteen and eighteen—is alarming the 
lower quarters of London. The boys, it seems, form gangs, 
arm themselves with loaded belts, or even revolvers, and 
attack innocent passers-by as well as each other. They do 
not rob, and appear to be actuated by a mixture of violent 
brutality and boyish delight in hurting something. Of late, 
however, their attacks have frequently involved death—three 
murders of the kind were reported on Friday week to one 
coroner—and Scotland Yard is bestowing on them serious 
attention. The law, however, seems to be imperfect, and the 
Stipendiaries are afraid of exceeding their powers. The best 
cure probably would be tosend the “Hooligans” in batches to 
sea, naval discipline proving irresistible, but if that is impos- 
sible, why should not membership of a gang be made a 
separate offence punishable with some months of hard 
labour? In every case of murder the boy should be hanged, 
the plea of youth being set aside like the old plea of clergy. 


Dover ended last Saturday, as was generally expected, in 
his honourable acquittal,—a result which has given universal 
satisfaction. Mr. a Beckett, a young Lieutenant in the 
Royal Garrison Artillery, was charged with abstracting 
two marked half-crowns from the regimental canteen. The 
case for the prosecution rested entirely on the evidence of 
Master-Gunner Acheson, who, in consequence of sundry unde- 
tected defalcations, had placed marked coins in the grocery till, 
two of which were found on Mr. a Beckett when he was 
searched. For the defence it was pointed out, apart from the 
entire absence of motive—Mr. 4 Beckett had a substantial 
balance at his bank—that he offered no objection to being 
searched, that the other marked coins were not found on him, 
that his rooms, in which he left his clothes about with the 
keys and money in them, were easy of access to waiters and 
others, and that the tills themselves could be tampered with. 
It was contended, in short, that Mr. a Beckett was the victim 
of a plot by which the real defaulters had contrived to plant 
suspicion on him by dropping the marked coins in his clothes. 
Farther inquiries are pending, and will result, we sincerely 
hope, not only in the discovery of the culprit, but in the 
reform of certain unsatisfactory features in the regimental 
canteen system. We want to see our Army placed on a busi- 
ness footing, but that does not necessitate the making of our 
officers into shopmen and cashiers. 


The Transvaal Concessions Commission, which is now 





sitting at Pretoria, has elicited some very striking facts as to 





The Court-Martial held upon Lieutenant 4 Beckett at 
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layed by the N etherlands Railway Company during 
The diary of Mr. Van Kretschmar, the managing 
director, Which fell into the hands of the military authorities, 
dnot only that the company had joined in, and even 
pcg initiative in, military operations, but also that they 
pa! as what Reuter’s correspondent with a magnificent 
a of phrase calls “ almoners” to the Transvaal 
yam in three specific instances, “one being the 
occasion of the visit to Pretoria of Mr. Hargrove. Mr. 
Kretschmar admitted the payment of £1,000 towards the 
enses of the ‘conciliation tour’ made by Mr. Hargrove 
hay e Colony. In the second instance, it was disclosed 
that Mr Reginald Statham, a Pro-Boer journalist and author, 
had been for some time in receipt of an annual salary for a 
sabstantial amount, which was paid through the Netherlands 
Railway Company. Mr. Statham on one occasion asked to 
be accommodated with £300 in connection with some furni- 
tare transaction, whereupon the railway company advanced 
him £150. In the third case, Mr. Mendelssohn, late of 
the Standard and Diggers’ News, was favoured at the head 
offices of the company in Amsterdam with a loan of £6,000.” 
In one of Mr. Kretschmar’s letters he states :—‘‘ We have 
compromised ourselves by deed and word and writing. We 
have made cannon and ammunition, destroyed bridges on 
English territory, we have paid our staff on commando, and 
have assisted the Free State with persons and materials.” 
We reserve comment upon these facts for the present, as the 
matter must be considered sub judice till the Concessions 
Commission reports. 


the part Pp: 
the war. 


It was announced on Wednesday that Lord Alverstone (Sir 
Richard Webster), the Master of the Rolls, had been ap- 
pointed Lord Chief Justice of England, and that the office 
of Master of the Rolls would be filled by Lord Justice 
A. L. Smith. Both are sound appointments, and will be 
popular with the Bar. Lord Alverstone’s great experience 
in the Courts should render him a worthy occupant of a 
judicial office which yields to none in the splendour of its 
traditions. To sit in the seat of Holt and Mansfield is indeed 
no mean honour. 


The result of the elections in Scotland has been that of the 
72 seats 36 are now held by Unionists. From an interesting 
mass of election figures published in Tuesday’s Glasgow Herald, 
it appears that while between the dates 1832 and 1865 the 
average number of Conservative Members in Scotland was 15°7, 
and between 1868 and 1885 11°6, in 1886 it rose to 29, and 
though falling to 22 in 1892, rose to 33 in 1895, and now 
stands at 36. The only Liberal gain in Scotland in the 
recent elections was in Inverness-shire, against which seven 
Unionist gains have been recorded: two in Glasgow, one in 
Edinburgh, and one each in Dumfriesshire, Sutherland- 
shire, Aberdeenshire (East), and the Wick Burghs, In 
Ireland the 103 Members are made up of 81 Nationalists, 
17 Conservatives, 4 Liberal Unionists, and 1 Liberal, 
The Nationalists lost seats in Derry City and Galway, 
and gained them in South County Dublin and the 
St. Stephen’s Green division of the City of Dublin. The 
defeat of the Healyite faction has been complete, and though 
Mr, Redmond remains titular chief, the practical leadership 
is for the moment vested in the hands of Mr. William 
Obrien. It would be unsafe, however, to argue that this 
result betokens enthusiasm for, or even confidence in, Mr. 
O'Brien. He happens to be the figurehead of the United 
L ague, and owes his elevation to this association with the 
only fighting programme placed before the electors, amongst 
whom the influence of the Hillside men is once more pre- 
dominant. 


All who are interested in the problem of national defence, 
avd in the part which might be taken in its solution by 
cyclist riflemen, should read General Maurice’s most inter- 
esting and valuable “ Report on the Cycling Mancuvres in 
the Brighton District.” [The Report is only privately 
printed, but we believe that copies may be obtained from 
Major-General Sir F. Maurice, K.C.B., Headquarter Office, 
Woolwich.] General Maurice last Bank-holiday made a 
ost interesting experiment in the use of cyclist riflemen in 
enveloping and delaying an enemy's advance. In his Report 
he records what was done, and suggests the best way of 
organising cyclist riflemen. He does not, it must be remem- 








bered, wish merely to use the highly trained cyclist sections 
of Volunteer regiments. These are, of course, the élite of 
cyclist soldiers, and capable of most important work of 
various kinds. What he desires is to render available the 
infinitely larger bodies of civilian cyclists. He wants, in 
fact, to see the members of the ordinary cycling clubs in 
town and country become riflemen as well as cyclists, and 
then to use them for purposes of defence. But most wisely 
General Maurice wants to keep them cyclists with a 
knowledge of the use of the rifle, and not to make them 
infantry soldiers on cycles. He advises, that is, that they 
should not be encouraged to learn any infantry drill, but 
should be simply taught, besides the use of the rifle, know- 
ledge appropriate to the work of moving in a mass along a 
road, and the arts of taking cover and scouting. 


General Maurice's principle is, we are convinced, an abso- 
lutely sound one, and we congratulate him most heartily on 
his vigour and initiative in the matter. The cyclist rifleman 
must be an experienced cyclist who can also shoot, but 
must not bother his head about foot soldiers’ drill. That the 
civilian cyclist can be made by a little trouble into an efficient 
cyclist rifleman we do not doubt, and we trust that the mili- 
tary authorities will entirely abandon the notion that his only, 
or at any rate chief, use is to act as an unarmed guide or messen- 
ger. Taught a few simple and appropriate evolutions, and 
given also a chance to learn how to shoot, the cyclist rifleman 
may become invaluable. Think what a screen, behind which 
a general could move his forces unobserved, would be formed 
by a loosely spread body of fifty thousand cyclist riflemen 
blocking every road, say, in the district between the South 
and the North Downs. 


In Tuesday’s issue of the Pall Mall Gazette the Rome corre- 
spondent of that journal records the experiments of the 
British mission sent out three months ago by the London 
School of Tropical Medicine to study malaria in the Cam- 
pagna. Daring all that period the two doctors, resident in 
the most maiarial spot of the district, “have taken neither 
quinine nor arsenic, nor any other medicine to prevent or 
cure malaria. They have slept always with the windows 
open, have had the earth dug up about the premises, have 
drunk the bad water of the place, have worked during the day 
like labourers, have got soaked with rain, taking with all this 
only one precaution, not to be bitten from sunset to sunrise 
by the anopheles mosquito, the whole house being absolutely 
mosquito-proof, while in the houses and huts about not one 
person has escaped the malaria, although fighting it with the 
best known remedies.” The immunity which the doctors have 
enjoyed goes a long way towards confirming the new theory 
that the only source of malaria is the bite of the anopheles 
mosquito, which in turn receives the infection only from 
biting a human being infected with malaria. Further evi- 
dence has been furnished by the experiment of sending to 
London some mosquitoes, inoculated as described above, 
which were then made to bite the son of Dr. Manson, the 
medical adviser to the Colonial Office, himself a physician 
who had never lived in malarial countries, or been afflicted 
previously with malaria. “In due time he was taken with 
the exact form of malaria of the original patient.” It is to 
be hoped that Dr. Manson may derive no lasting injary from 
his self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of science. The 
further problem, how the original malarial patient caught 
the malaria, is still to be solved. 


We note with pleasure that it is intended to erect a 
monument in memory of Sir Ralph Abercrombie and 
the victory of the British army at Alexandria. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to the manager of the Bank of Egypt, 
either at the branches in Cairo and Alexandria, or at the 
office of the bank in London. It is proposed that the 
monument shall be erected next spring, and dedicated in the 
month of February, 1901, which will be the centenary of 
Abercrombie’s death. We greatly hope that the subscriptions 
will be sufficient to make the monument worthy of its subject. 
Abercrombie was a really great soldier, and his masterly sola- 
tion of the problem, how to land a large body of troops on an 
open coast in face of the enemy, will live in military history. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 99. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@——. 
THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA, MILITARY 
AND POLITICAL. 
WE see no sound reason for despondence in regard 
to the situation in South Africa, either from the 
military or the political point of view. It is true that 
there is still a good deal of raiding and guerilla warfare 
going on both in the Orange Colony and in the Transvaal, 
and that this unrest may continue for another month or 
two. But that was only to be expected in the circum- 
stances. A good many of the more ignorant Boers do not 
yet realise that they have been entirely beaten, and that the 
old Government has ceased to exist, and so they naturally 
enough fight on. Others, again, continue fighting just 
because they realise that all is lost, and because they know 
that they cannot be worse off, and think that possibly 
a little more resistance may secure them better terms. 
These considerations, and also the fact that thecountry,with 
its vast distances, absence of roads, and mountainous 
regions, is exactly suited to a partisan war, all tend to 
prolong the last act of the struggle. But this prolonga- 
tion is in no real sense a cause for anxiety. As Die 
Information, of Vienna, very shrewdly points out, it would 
be no easy matter to stop guerilla fighting quickly even 
in a country like Austria, and in South Africa the task is 
very much harder. 

But though the raiding and veldt-riding look so formid- 
able, the area of disturbance is steadily shrinking, and 
what is more, the number of raiders is daily lessening. 
Every day a number of Boers are killed and wounded, 
and a still larger number are taken prisoners. Even at 
the present rate it will not be many weeks before the 
wastage from these sources will have greatly reduced the 
Boers in the field, and there is every reason to believe 
that the rate of wastage will steadily increase. The fight- 
ing Boers no longer get recruits or fresh supplies of 
horses or of ammunition or of food in any large quan- 
tities. . The bands of guerillas will no doubt use up their 

resent resources, but when these are exhausted they will 
be obliged to give in. All that is wanted now to end the 
war satisfactorily is patience and fortitude. These 
qualities we expect, and shall find, in our commanders 
and soldiers, and we have a right to expect them also 
in the public at home. The country must make up its 
mind toa tiresome period of small and worrying opera- 
tions, and must entirely refuse to have a fit of “nerves” 
because after the tremendous crash of war >t takes time 
to pick up the pieces and clean up the mess. With 
some eighteen thousand prisoners in our hands, and at 
the most only some three or four thousand men still in 
the field against us, it is absurd to take a gloomy view of 
the military position. 


In spite of all the dreary forecasts about Boer irre- 
concilability, and of the impossibility of the country ever 
settling down in peace once more, we refuse to take a 
pessimistic view of the political situation. Granted that 
we adopt a firm and consistent policy,and base it upon sound 
and liberal principles, we have no fear as to the ultimate 
solution of the South African problem. In our opinion, 
and, indeed, in that of all reasonable men, the first thing 
to aimat is the ultimate establishment of self-government 
in the conquered territories. Though we may not dogma- 
tise on the subject quite so much as the Americans, 
we, like them, regard the consent of the governed 
as the first principle of our Empire in all its dealings 
with people of European blood. The final destiny of the 
late Republics is to become self-governing communities 
within the Empire of the kind to be found in Canada and 
Australasia. But though this is the ultimate goal, it 
would be madness to give representative institutions to 
the Boers at the present moment. While the wounds 
of war are healing we must have recourse to another 
and different system of administration. Before the white 


communities of the Empire grow to be fit for self- 
government we are accustomed to goverr them on the 
Crown Colony system,—a system under which a Colony is 
developed and prepared for representative institutions by 
a judicious use of the powers of the Crown. This sound 
principle of action must be adhered to in the present case. 
It makes no difference that the need for a period of 





Crown Colony government will be ba 
maturity so much as on internal tr 
animosities. The fact remains t : f 
question require a period of = , or ne. tons in 
before they can take their place in the i ee 
self-governing communities. One advantage of co - 
the system of Crown Colony government to the e 
Republics is that it will enable us greatly to Re a 
the period of military rule. Had we no middle s He . 
resort to, and were we obliged to make a weuiean to 
system follow immediately on military government : a 
military government would have to be very much — 
longed. But soldiers are by the nature of the pa 
administrators. They realise that their sway can on] be 
temporary, and all they think about is how to ‘neni 
peace. They only want to carry things on, and like to 
leave all difficult questions dormant to be settled by their 
successors. In our view, then, we should as soon as 
possible establish the Crown Colony system of govern 
ment in the late Republics, bringing to the work of 
administration our ablest men from all parts of the 
Empire. Into the details of the system to be established 
and into the question whether we ought to set up one or 
two Crown Colonies, we shall not attempt to enter. These 
matters can only be decided on a view of all the facts, and 
these we are naturally without. We think, however, that 
we may safely say that the Colonial Office, which has had 
plenty of experience, will be able to create a working 
scheme of administration which will deal adequately with 
the period of Crown Colony rule that must come before 
the establishment of self-government. 

It will be said, no doubt, that the Boers will bitterly 
resent the establishment of a Crown Colony. We venture 
to doubt it. In the Transvaal the immediate establishment 
of a representative system would work extremely unfairly 
to the Boers. It would, of course, be impossible to give the 
vote to the men who had violated the oath of neutrality or 
had remained in arms after the annexation, and hence the 
Boers, after the return of the Outlanders and the inrush 
of new emigrants and settlers, would be hopelessly out- 
voted, and would be left, as were many of the Southern 
States, at the mercy of their political opponents. The 
Crown Colony system, worked in the fair and liberal 
spirit in which it is certain to be worked, will be the best 
way of safeguarding the Boer from reprisals from the 
men over whom he so long tyrannised. It will be said, 
perhaps, that the Boer will not realise this, and will ask 
as eagerly for representative government as if it would 
| give him back. his old power, but we do not think that 
this is likely to be so. People always argue ag though the 
Boer at the end of the war would be th. 8 the same 
hard, arrogant, bumptious person that he was at the 
beginning. In reality he will be a very different person. 
Out of the not very large male population in the two 
Republics when the war began, nearly twenty thousand 
will have passed through a British military prison, 
and many of these will have visited Ceylon or St. 
Helena,—an educational process of no small value. A 
large number of others will have sought a voluntary 
exile in German or Portuguese territory, or even in 
distant parts of the Cape and Rhodesia. Others, again, 
have been killed in battle, or died of wounds or disease. 
There is yet another section of the Boer population to be 
considered,—the men who were never really anti-British 
though compelled to fight us, and who will now be quite 
satisfied to remain within the British Empire. In other 
words, when the war is finished the number of really 
hostile and irreconcilable Boers will be found to be very 
much less than at the beginning of the war. In fact, the 
Boer in the Transvaal, whatever he may be in the Cape 
Colony and the Orange River Colony, will not be a very 
formidable factor. He will not, of course, be a quantity 
to be neglected, but as the tide of immigration rises, and 
as the vast material resources of the region are developed, 
he will gradually lose his importance. While the remnant 
of irreconcilable Boers are raiding up and down the 
country they look very formidable, and are as difficult to 
count as the Irishman’s moving pig, but when they cease 
from guerilla warfare their relative unimportance in the 
population will be realised. 

In our view, the difficulties in regard to Crown Colony 
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government will not come from the Boers, but from the 
pro-British part of the population, They will not 
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desire self-government, and will chafe some- 
tion that they are to be deprived of the 
te because of the misdeeds of the Boers. They are 
retty sure to desire a more drastic handling of 
| Sify 3d than will be thought advisable by the 
ate and disinterested administrators whose duty it 
‘ll be to be impartial, and to hold an even balance. 
But though these difficulties may arise, they will, 
we have no doubt, prove capable of accommodation 
without any very great difficulty. And for this reason. 
sir Alfred Milner will be supreme over the new Crown 
Colony or Colonies, and he has so completely won, and 
deservedly won, the confidence of the Outlanders and pro- 
British Colonists that we feel sure that they will loyally 
support bim in any policy or plan of government that he 
may advise. 

We have not always agreed on every point with 
sir Alfred Milner in his handling of the South 
African problem. For example, we think that he did 
not at the beginning of his tenure of office dis- 
sociate himself with sufficient clearness and emphasis 
from Mr. Rhodeg@and his policy. We think also that 
some of his despatches showed a heat which, if humanly 
excusable, was not quite consistent with his position as 
a Colonial Governor. Since the outbreak of the war, 
however, nothing could have been better than Sir 
Alfred Milner’s attitude. His firmness on all points 
essential to the successful prosecution of the war, his 
wise and cautious treatment of a hostile Ministry, and 
his reticence and calmness under a fire of obloquy and 
malignity, have shown him to be possessed of many of the 
highest qualities required in a ruler of men. He has not 
been intimidated by a campaign of lies and abuse, and, 
far harder task, he has kept absolutely unmoved and 
suown no irritation at the attacks made upon him. That 
is a record of which any one might be proud, and it 
alone would mark him out as a fit man to deal with the 
settlement. But in addition he has won the esteem, the 
respect, and the entire trust and confidence of the 
British in South Africa. They feel safe in his hands, 
and they will take from him without grumbling a policy 
which, introduced by another man, might produce endless 
heartburnings. It is, in our view, absolutely essential that 
Sir Alfred Milner should carry out the work of settlement 
in South Africa. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND CHINA. 


QO? NION in this country is clearly hardening about 
Chinese affairs. Dr. Morrison’s able narrative, 
supported as it is by all other authorities, American as 
well as English, and supplemented by the extraordinary 
list of payments to the“ Boxers ” published in the S/andard, 
has blown away much of the fog. The people now see 
what we have been telling them for the last two months, 
that the outbreak against foreigners was prepared, 
ordered, and supplied with means by the rulers of China, 
among whom the terrible Empress-Regent has been from 
the first, is now and will be while she and the legal 
Emperor lives, .ae final referee. They are therefore 
eager to punish, even if punishment costs an effort, but 
they are still bewildered as to the form the effort should 
assume, and worried in their minds by an endless variety 
of suspicions and jealousies more worthy of Continentals 
than of Englishmen. Whatever happens, they think they 
are going to be “done.” They seem unable as yet, in the 
total, and, as we think, rather discreditable, absence of a 
lead from the great politicians, to be able to accept the 
disagreeable truths of the situation, and decide either to 
rule China, with its inevitable consequence, a great 
European war; or to partition China, and thereby enor- 
mously increase the Imperial burden; or to restrict them- 
selves to a sharp punishment for the guilty, including 
the Empress, and thenceforward seek trade, and not 
dominion, in China. They wish to take this last course, we 
believe—certainly their statesmen do—but they grow half 
crazy with jealousy, and simply cannot bear to see Russia, 
or Germany, or France eating the cherries which they do 
not want. We never remember quite the same temper in 
them before. There was this week almost a ludicrous 
lustance of it. It is reported, we think ourselves on good 
evidence, but there must as yet be reserve before it is 

given full credence, that the great secret societies of the 








South, who for ages past*have threatened the Manchu 
dynasty, and who gave to the Taeping movement most 
of its strength, see their opportunity, have allied them- 
selves with the Reformers or “ Young Chinese,” and 
probably with the endless “ Mafia” societies of South 
China, and intend in November to start a grand insur- 
rection having for its object the restoration of a Chinese 
dynasty. That, at least, seems to be the idea of ruling 
Mandarins at Canton, who are sending troops into the 
interior and hiring bandits, and executing suspected 
persons in scores, and generally bebaving as Mandarins 
in a fright usually do behave. Instantly there arises a 
cry here that we must put the new movement down, and 
a perfectly false report that ten thousand Indian soldiers 
had been ordered to Hong-kong is welcomed with acclaim. 
Why on earth should we put the movement down, so 
doing the Empress-Regent’s work for her at our own 
expense? ‘ Oh,’ it is said, ‘ because if we do not Russia will 
do it, or Germany, or France, or the Emperor Menelek.’ Non- 
sense. Russiahas more to do than she can manage already 
—conquest being frightfully expensive—in Manchuria, 
which, we remind our readers for the tenth time, is much 
larger than France, and has twenty-one millions of inhabi- 
tants. The ambitions of Germany may be great, but they 
certainly do not come south of the Yangtse, or include a 
costly war for the benefit of the Empress-Regent ; while 
France will not move a conscript into China. Not to 
mention the dangerous movement she is preparing for 
herself in the Hinterland of Algeria, a movement in which 
we heartily wish her either victory or a safe deliverance, 
she has quite enough to do to hold down Indo-China, which 
her agents misgovern, which is boiling over with the kind 
of hate expressed by Prince Inkanthor, and which one of her 
ablest servants recently declared would demand an army 
of fifty thousand men to quell. Grant, however, that all 
these Powers, and Japan besides, waste their strength on 
intervention in South China, what business is it of ours ? 
We must, of course, protect Hong-kong and Kowloon, as 
it used to be called, because we are responsible for them, 
and because they may be attacked by bandits; but the 
notion that any European Power, or even any Chinese 
agitator, will without provocation fire on the British flag, 
and so bring into the field for no reason the most 
terrible of enemies, is simply silly. The truth of the 
situation is just this. The sweltering mass of yellow 
humanity which we call China is visibly in the throes of 
a terrible convulsion, the end of which no man can fore- 
see. Her endless peoples are panting to be rid of the 
Manchu tribe, which, for all its bloodthirstiness, is more 
nearly worn out than its kindred tribe, the Turk; panting 
to be rid of the foreigner; panting, above all, to find a 
dynasty which can rule them well upon the lines to which 
they cling ; which can, for example, rid them of unbear- 
able corruption in their officials without breaking up the 
method of selection. As they know of no method but 
massacre, yet have never been taught to fight, they are 
shedding blood in all directions aimlessly. In a month 
or two there probably will be an aim, some Chinese 
Emperor being proclaimed, and then the Southern move- 
ment will be a rush, as in 1863, of Chinese upon the 
Manchus. Why, with our bitter experience of the 
Manchus, who are as bloodthirsty as Turks and much 
more faithless, should we even attempt to interfere ? 
‘Oh, because there will be anarchy.’ Let there be 
anarchy for a time. The whole history of China 
shows that the drift of the people is not towards 
anarchy, but towards a fossilised regularity of life 
controlled and guided by a head who is imagined 
to represent the Fatherhood of God; but suppose 
that China does split up, why should it not split up ? 
The new problems a pulverised China would present could 
not be more difficult than the problem she presents under 
the Manchus. ‘But in anarchy trade will suffer so 
much.’ We greatly doubt whether the people of China 
in their ten thousand green villages will walk about 
naked, or cease to eat opium, or give up buying any of 
the few things they wish for because of anarchy; but 
even if they do, we had better bear the loss than pay away 
the profit of years in an attempt to acquire countries we 
cannot rule. A few concessionaires and railway pro- 
moters and the like may be ruined, but is the policy of 
an Empire to be deflected for them? 
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then wait, extricate the victorious army from South 
Africa, reform its constitution so that its officers shall 
know their work as lawyers and doctors know theirs, and 
then intimate to the world what we and the Americans 
must have, and if necessary take it.” The world will not 
fight the Anglo-Saxon race, and if it does, it does not 
much matter. The exacting of justice we acknowledge 
to be difficult, but it is not impossible if we will but 
wait. There is a glimmering of purpose and sense in the 
very latest accounts. Prince Ching and Li Hung Chang, 
both bitterly anti-foreign—-indeed, if Dr. Morrison is 
right, Prince Ching ought to be placed on the list of the 
condemned—are “negotiating” after their fashion, but 
meanwhile the Allies have hit upon a plan, which may fail 
but is at least sensible. They are not going to risk every- 
thing by a march to Segan, but they think it possible by 
expeditions from Pekin and Hankow to cut off all 
supplies, especially of treasure, from the new capital. 
We fear the territory to be covered is too wide, but this 
is clearly the idea now dominant, and if it is successful it 
is a clever one. The native armies now converging on 
Segan will not keep their discipline unless they are paid, 
and if they mutiny they must either surrender the guilty 
nobles to the foreigner, thereby opening the closed passes, 
or set up a new dynasty, with which it may be possible to 
establish fresh relations. Plans in China usually fail, but 
with the North in tumult, the South in insurrection, and 
the passes leading to Segan in foreign hands, this one 
should at least be possible. At all events, whether it is 
or not, our business is to devise some method of punishing 
the guilty, and then to leave China to muddle as she best 
may through her own revolution, We have enough on 
our hands already. 





RECONSTRUCTION FOR THE OPPOSITION. 


HAT is the future of the Opposition in the new 
Parliament ? That is the question which thinking 
men are asking everywhere,—a question which concerns 
not merely the Liberal party but the whole nation. 
Unionists must desire quite as ardently as Liberals that the 
Opposition should be saved from its present position of 
weakness and distraction, and that, united under an able 
leader, it should take its proper place and do its proper 
work in the constitutional machine. Unionists are 
anxious for the strengthening of the Opposition because 
they know that without a strong and vigilant Opposition 
it is impossible to get the best work out of any Government, 
however able and patriotic its individual members may 
be. Criticism and competition are as essential to success 
in the work of government as to success in business, for 
monopolies always tend to ossification. Hence the more 
anxious Unionists are to see the present Government doing 
its work well and truly, the more anxious they must be to 
see the Opposition once more placed on sound lines. 


What chance is there of a reformed Opposition ? It 
must be confessed that when one regards the present 
state of the Opposition the prospect seems well-nigh 
hopeless. They seem to be absolutely without the 
qualities that ought to belong toa Parliamentary minority 
faced by a Government and a party of exceptional homo- 
geneity and also of exceptional ability. Their least disad- 
vantage is their want of voting power. They have no leader, 
they have no definite policy at home or abroad, and they 
have not even aset of general principles upon which all are 
agreed. Some are for Lord Rosebery, some for Sir William 
Harcourt. Some glory in the name of Pro-Boer, while 
some are as anti-Boer and as keenly Imperialist as any 
Unionists. Some, again, are as sincerely anxious to give 
Ireland legislative independence as the Nationalists, 
while others have quite made up their minds that the 
Union shall never again be imperilled. Lastly, some are 
for Socialistic legislation, while others share the viewsof the 
extreme Manchester School. But though their divergence 
of views as to men and measures seems 80 great, we do not 
believe that it would be beyond the skill of a really great 
party leader to combine this apparently fortuitousconcourse 
of warring atoms into a homogeneous mass, or at any rate a 
mass sufficiently homogeneous for the purposes of Parlia- 
mentary opposition. But in order to do so there must 
be, of course, a good deal of renunciation. In the first 
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had many enemies as well as many friends, and ene 
time would drive a section of the party into revolt, th sh 
take aman of compromise. The great thing for an effect ; 
Opposition is not to be strong in the lobbies, but to “i 
a bold and consistent part. They must necessaril : rd 
beaten when it comes to a division, and it does not at fir ‘ 
greatly matter by what numbers. What does matter is that 
the attacks of the Opposition shall bereal and pressed Seni 
For example, all Liberals are no doubt at present wiles 
to serve under Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, but that 
does not make him an effective, but an ineffective leader 
He is paralysed by trying to serve two masters, Aleader who 
frankly took one side or the other—i.e., that of Sir William 
Harcourt or that of Lord Rosebery—and accepted thecon- 
sequences would really do much better. No doubt he would 
begin by being repudiated by a large section of his supposed 
followers, but on the first occasion on which he really drew 
blood *from the Government the deserters would come 
back to him. In opposition nothing succeeds like Oppos- 
ing, and as soon as a Liberal chief had scored a certain 
number of successes he would find the whole party rally. 
ing behind him. Of course, such a chief must have a 
battle-cry, a principle on which to hang his attacks, but 
that principle lies always ready to the hand of a leader 
of Opposition, and can always be legitimately used by him, 
That is the principle of administrative efficiency. It is the 
special function of ‘‘the leader of her Majesty’s Opposition” 
to do his best to secure administrative efficiency and to 
keep the Government of the day up to the mark. 


Could a true leader of Opposition be found among the 
Liberals, his first business, in our opinion, would be to 
tell his followers that he would have nothing to say to 
the question of Home-rule. That question he would 
declare had been settled, for this generation at any 
rate, by the voters, and could not be reopened. No 
doubt such a declaration would destroy the alliance with 
the Irish party, and would at first cost him the support 
of the few fanatical Home-rulers who are still to be 
found among the Liberals. But these last would very 
soon come back and join any effective Opposition, while 
the Irish Nationalists, even though declaring themselves 
betrayed, would, willingly or unwillingly, be obliged to 
join in attacks on a Unionist Government. They are by 
necessity the helpers of the Opposition, and almost as 
much when they hate as when they love the Liberals. 
Just in the same way the leader of the Opposition should 
declare in the most clear and open way that the South 
African problem had been settled and could not be 
reopened. He should announce indeed, that he would 
resist to the last any attempt to undo the incorporating 
of the Republics with the Empire, though he would of 
course reserve the right of freely criticising the details of 
the settlement. That, again, would alienate fora time a few 
supporters, but they would all return in time, for though 
no help would be given either to Nationalism or to Little 
Englandism, support would be welcomed from all quarters 
in the work of criticising the Government. We venture 
to assert, indeed, that if such an Opposition as we have 
indicated could be organised, the Liberal party would 
soon be a reunited and homogeneous body. In the excite- 
ment of trying to get the better of the Government the 
fads and fancies would be forgotten, the dead issues of 
Home-ruleand Little Englandism would fade into the back- 
ground, and men would wonder how it was that they once 
squabbled so wildly on mere personal issues such as those 
that grew out of the rivalry between Sir William Harcourt 
and Lord Rosebery. But though we feel sure that con- 
centration under an able leader on the one point of 
securing administrative efficiency throughout the nation 
and Empire would revive the Liberal party, we are by no 
means hopeful that the Liberal party will immediately 
produce any man capable of doing the work. Lord 
Rosebery, even if he possessed the right temperament, 
which he does not, is by the grotesque unfairness of 
our Constitution as securely shut up in the House of 
Peers as if it were a lunatic asylum. Sir William Har- 
court, though he is in many ways a good political critic, 
would, we fear, find it impossible to repudiate Little 
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have no difficulty in this latter respect, is said to 
much immersed in his legal business to be able to 
at incessant attention required by a Parliamentary 
De Wet,—and nothing less than a Parliamentary De Wet 
jj] do. The names of Sir Henry Fowler, Sir Edward 
Gre Mr. Haldane, and of others of course occur at once, 
hs ait cannot profess to have enough knowledge of, or 
sympathy with, the present Liberal party to be able to 
suggest the ideal leader. But perhaps after all the leader 
matters less than one might suppose, provided always that 
he will ruthlessly, and no matter what amount of screaming 
comes from his followers, lop off the dead issues and fasten 
like a ferret on the essential question of administrative 
efficiency. : ret 
We can only end as we began, by saying that it is our 
earnest desire that the Liberal party should constitute 
themselves into an efficient Opposition, because we desire 
to see the present Government strong and sound, and 
taking up in earnest the question of administrative 
efficiency. But this it is hopeless to expect either from 
them or from any Government unless there is a real 
Opposition. Administrative efficiency is all very well as a 
phrase. We are all prepared to shout for it, and indeed 
just now almost to worship it. But between praise and 
practice there is a great gulf. When you try to put in 
operation the principle of administrative efficiency a 
thousand unexpected obstacles arise. A statesman 
honestly tries to act up to it in a great Department, 
and not merely to “carry on” the work of that 
Department. He finds, however, that administrative 
efficiency if carried out will tread on people’s toes in the 
most unexpected places. It will make his chief con- 
stituents furious, it will involve “ upsetting ” the whole of 
a colleague’s Department, it will lead to endless worries 
for the Premier. If there is a vigilant Opposition the 
reforming statesman can always say to lazy colleagues or 
angry constituents : ‘We must put this thing straight, or 
the Opposition will get hold of it, and will be able to 
make out an unanswerable case against us.’ If he can 
be answered, and answered truly; ‘ Oh, don’t trouble about 
the Opposition; they are much too busy fighting among 
themselves to worry about us,’ it is hardly possible for 
human nature to resist the temptation to let things alone 
and not stir up unnecessary trouble. The fear of the 
Opposition, in fact, provides the steam required for big 
reforms. Therefore the efficiency of the Administration 
is bound up with the efficiency of the rival party, and all 
who wish the Government well must wish for a sound and 
active Opposition. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


UR people do not regard the speeches and acts of the 
German Emperor with the incurable and most incon. 
venient suspicion with which they regard everything said 
and done by Russian statesmen. They rather watch his 
Majesty, especially when he is speaking, with a mixture 
of admiration, ridicule, and alarm,—of admiration because 
they begin to recognise that he is a really eloquent man 
with large ideas always fermenting in his brain; of 
ridicule because they are by nature contemptuous of 
“high-falutin’” expressions—they would not now fully 
appreciate even Burke—and of alarm because, from the 
immense area over which their interests are spread, they 
fancy the Emperor’s plans must sooner or later collide 
with their own pretensions. We have a great respect for 
popular instincts, especially about statesmen, but we wish 
our countrymen would take a little trouble to formulate 
and clarify their ideas about the Emperor and his plans, 
His policy deserves the most attentive study, but our 
people make too much of his speeches. They should 
allow a little more for the pleasure which a King who has 
found that he can move and delight his subjects by his 
eloquence must feel in the exercise of his unusual faculty. 
Kings can rarely do much outside their kingship except 
flute a little as Frederick the Great did, or utter bons mots 
as Louis XVIII. did, and a King who can beat most 
Bishops in a sermon, and most Foreign Secretaries in a 
speech, must be allowed a little indulgence for his tongue. 
We did not admire very much when Palmerston said of the 
Englishman Civis Romanus sum, for we did not see 
how the saying helped the Englishman to dominion, 
and we are not much alarmed when William II. prophesies 
the same thing for the German, for the Roman con- 





ditions no longer exist. Rome never fought a people but 
once, and then was nearly thrashed, though the people 
was only a Semitic tribe on the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean. There will be no Roman citizen in our 
day, only a citizen entitled to the treatment he gives his 
rivals, and especially to trade in peace throughout the 
world, afraid of nothing except competition from every- 
body else. 


The Emperor pleases his people, and therefore gets 
more ships, by his artistic boasting, but it is his policy 
which demands attention. He has, as we believe, three 
settled objects from which he never swerves, though he 
perpetually changes his methods of attaining them. One 
is to be, in appearance at least, a real “Imperator,” a 
sovereign referee, felt throughout the wo:ld, an Augustus 
“whose whispered word fills like pervading Nature land 
and flood, and if but syllabled in wrathful mood” would 
be very terrible indeed. That is the object which he 
just permitted to appear in his speech of the 11th inst. at 
Saalburg. He will hardly attain that. He might if 
Germany could for twenty years give her whole heart and 
energies to the work, but Germany neither can nor will. 
She would like, no doubt, a great position, as every other 
people has liked it, but she thirsts first of all to be richer 
and more comfortable, and she has a terrible drawback to 
her career. She must do all her work, heavy or light, in 
full armour. Nothing can alter her position between 
the restless Republic of France, her equal in all but 
training for battle, and the ever-growing might of 
the Slav Empire, with a population three times her 
own all ready to be “food for the cannon,” all obeying 
a single impulse, and all filled with a vague idea 
that for them the world has only just begun. If the 
Germans give too much of their strength to a “ world- 
policy,” they will, as many of their statesmen already per- 
ceive, be unable to remain permanently mobilised as 
against the Powers that are squeezing them, and when that 
alternative becomes clear they will reject the world- 
policy. To reigu over dependencies with a halter round 
your neck is not alluring. That is the check which will 
keep back the Emperor, who is not a Louis XIV. but a 
man who means other things besides personal exaltations, 
and will compel him to surrender some of his dreams. 
His second object is to secure somewhere or other a kind 
of India, a dominion so full of people that trade with 
them will keep his own subjects in full work, and so pre- 
vent their Socialist theories from becoming dangerous to 
the established order. He thought at first, we believe, 
that he could reach this end by acquiring the glorious 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, and we confess the 
weakest thing we have seen in him is his abandonment of 
this project. It might have succeeded magnificently, for 
it mattered nothing to any Continental Power, and we 
doubt if, when the crisis arrived, we should have inter- 
fered. We should now because Australia would protest, 
but we might not have intervened then. It has, how- 
ever, been abandoned, and the Imperial mind is now set 
on acquiring fifty millions of subjects in China. It is 
with that object that the Emperor is spending so much 
money, and collecting so many Volunteers, and pressing 
demands which, though just enough, will not be conceded 
until he can dictate hisown terms. In this object he may 
be successful. If his subjects will support him fully he 
will be strong enough, for Russia has plenty to do in the 
North ; Great Britain has no interest except in a liberal 
commercial treaty, which if he signs he will observe; and 
Japan, though horribly annoyed, will hardly venture on 
such a war alone. Whether, if successful, his people will 
long be satisfied, we doubt. Chinamen are very difficult 
to govern except in their own way—even the Russians 
have not at all succeeded yet, massacre and government 
not being convertible terms—and we have an impression 
—it is not yet a conviction—that the Germans, who 
make such admirable colonists, lack that power of 
abstention which is essential to Imperial rule in 
Asia. Where the Englishman stands coldly aside, 
content with order and revenue, the German will have 
things go his own way, and will be met in the end 
by a resistance of which he has no idea. Still, for 
the time, and while he lives, William II. may carry out 
this idea and hold a considerable Eastern and sub-tropical 





dominion. His third object is a dominion in which the 
overspill of Germany may find a new home without 
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quitting the Empire. This idea, which led to all the 
South African intrigues, has been undoubtedly accen- 
tuated of late in his mind and every German mind by the 
to them amazing revelation that Australians and Canadians 
are ready to die for the Motherland ; but still it is, as an 
active idea, in abeyance. He probably does not forget 
Brazil, her history, her emptiness, and her want of power, 
and he most certainly does not forget what Germans 
could make of Anatolia if they could ever, say while 
Russia was in the throes of a revolution, acquire that 
magnificent possession. Many of our readers will say 
that these are mere dreams ; but they are dreams, as we 
believe, that fill the heart of an Emperor who, though he 
can dream, is still a Hohenzollern, and fits means to ends. 


We do not see any reason either in the speeches or the 
policy of the German Emperor for ‘any present alarm. 
His first object clearly is no business of ours. He may 
think himself Caesar Augustus if he likes, or call himself 
Imperator Romanorum, but he will not rule us, and that 
is tor us the only point. Titles in our day mean but little. 
We are not a bit more oppressed because our own Queen 
is also an Empress, nor are the Indians either. Queen or 
Empress, if the Radicals had won the elections there would 
have been a Radical Government with a Radical policy at 
home and abroad. As to the second object, if William II. 
likes to fling his sabre into the Chinese morass, let him. 
The morass will probably swallow it up, and if it does not, 
we deal with Hamburg much more freely than we do with 
Hankow. And as to the third, let us remember Lord 
Elgin’s reflection upon the trend of modern politics. 
‘‘ Democracies,” he said, “should take short views.” So 
should Kings, the power of prophecy, even for five 
minutes, not being given to men; but Kings, being 
individual and human, often—dream. 





IRELAND AT WESTMINSTER. 


LTHOUGH, in the relative strength of Unionist 
and Nationalist Members of Parliament, the 
elections in Ireland have produced no change, the 
losses in the metropolitan city and county areas 
being balanced by gains at Derry and Galway, the 
quality of the Irish representation in the House of 
Commons when it reassembles will be found materially 
changed, and we fear distinctly for the worse. After 
several years’ absence from Westminster, Mr. William 
O’Brien returns thither with apparently a very large 
following of Members more or less pledged as supporters 


of himself personally, and of the programme of the- 


United Irish League, of which he has been the principal 
founder and organiser. If not in name, he will in fact be 
the leader of the Irish Nationalist party in Parliament. 
Mr. Dillon, who was associated with Mr. O’Brien in the 
starting and early developments of the United Irish 
League, has been comparatively little before the country 
of late, and indeed has few, if any, of the qualifications 
required-in a successful chief. Mr. John Redmond, since 
the “ reunion ” the titular leader of the Irish party, is an 
excellent speaker—certainly among the six best in the late 
House of Commons—and his character is not without 
dignity. So long as it was merely a question of holding 
together a small school of Nationalist politicians, inspired 
by a somewhat picturesque cult, he fulfilled that function 
with considerable success. But there is nothing in 
his past record to justify the belief that his is 
a commanding personality, capable of drawing into 
allegiance to itself politicians elected on the pro- 
gramme and under the influence of a rival. We 
cannot, therefore, anticipate that the Irish Nationalists 
at Westminster will be swayed, whether or not they are 
nominally led, by Mr. Redmond. Their chief inspirer, 
at the outset in any case, must be Mr. William 
O'Brien, under whose auspices, much more definitely 
than under those of any other individual, they have been 
elected. If, at any rate, Mr. Redmond should develop 


into the position of the Irish leader, it will be by the 
‘display of qualities proving him to be both stronger, and 
_either worse or better—probably worse—than as yet there 


has been any reason to suppose him. 

There is, of course, one other notable figure in Nationalist 
politics who returns to Westminster. In the opinion of 
capable judges, Mr. Healy has a more powerful and acute 


. . Se ana 
rulers. He isa born legislator. It w . : 
he was almost, if not shoelace the tg of him that 

. es Only other Memb 

of the 1880 Parliament, besides Mr. Gladsto “ 
understood the great Land Act through and the ba 
And with the qualities of the legislator there go re 
almost necessarily, some of those elements of sob an 
some of that sense of responsibility—however deep] “the. ’ 
may at times have been disguised—in which Mr OBA 
is conspicuously wanting. On his “public form” = 
use a modern slang expression—Mr. O’Brien is before a IL 
hysterical, and as wanting in balance ag in any kind of 
sense of propriety or dignity. When they are seen i 
conflict, as they were two or three weeks ago ata ahead 
in Louth got up by Mr. O’Brien’s friends, it is impossible 
not to be impressed by the coolness and resourcefulness 
of Mr. Healy and the wild and reckless ineffectiveness of 
Mr. O’Brien. And yet there is no disguising the fact that 
at these elections it is Mr. O’Brien who has won and Mr 
Healy who has been altogether worsted. He has, indeed. 
retained his seat in Louth, but his brother, Mr. Maurice 
Healy, who represented Cork City in the last Parliament 
has been defeated by Mr. William O’Brien by an immense 
majority, and in almost every other case the candidates 
specially associated with him have been unsuccessful at 
the polls. In the defeat of Mr. William Murphy he has 
lost a pillar of his section of Nationalism, a man of 
property and weight, and he has had no compensating 
victories. In fact, it seems that he will return to West- 
minster almost, if not quite, alone. 

That Mr. Healy will on that account subside into a 
nonentity is what certainly cannot be expected. It 
remains to be seen how many of the new Members 
actually regard themselves as the personal adherents of 
Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Healy will be at Westminster, on the 
watch for any slips and follies on the part of the man 
who has so repeatedly and savagely insulted him, and 
who is now triumphing over his apparent political 
annihilation. And unless Mr. O’Brien develops a degree 
of self-control, as well as strategical and tactical gifts, far 
beyond anything he has hitherto displayed, no long time 
will elapse before the solitary Member for North Louth will 
find opportunities for exhibiting his rival to the Irish people 
in some very unfavourable light. We need not suppose, per- 
haps, that this will happen in connection with the question of 
the condition of the small peasant farmers of the West, 
whose condition is the basis of whatever strength the 
United Irish League possesses. It would be too much to 
expect that any Nationalist politician would openly set 
himself in opposition to a movement whose ostensible 
raison d’étre is the need for addition to the little holdings 
of the dwellers in the congested districts, or else their 
migration, on a large scale, to other parts of the country. 
But the hardships of these unfortunate people cannot domi- 
nate the whole field of Irish politics, and wherever in other 
directions questions arise on which acute and masculine 
thought, rather than heated raving, is obviously the thing 
needed, it is likely that Mr. Healy will be found taking 
a decided. step or two towards the revindication of his 
position. In such efforts it is not inconceivable that 
before long he will find recruits among some of those 
M.P.’s who ran on the strict party, rather than the inde- 
pendent, ticket. 

Unmoved by the results of the elections in Ireland, 
the Government have simply got to pursue the line of 
fair and even dealing with all creeds and parties, and 
of steady endeavour to improve the material condition 
of the country, by which they have brought themselves 
so much honour from all enlightened friends ef Ireland. 
An essential part of that policy is the work of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, which deals directly, and on sound 
lines, with precisely those unhappy economic conditions 
which the United Irish League seeks to modify by the 
pressure of “ public opinion,” in methods all too familiar, 
upon the holders of large grazing farms. The Irish 
Solicitor-General has shown that, contrary to the allega- 
tions of the extreme landlord faction, the Government 
have, so far, prevented the League from bringing effective 
intimidation to bear upon the extensive graziers 10 the 
West. It is only too likely that the League will be en- 
couraged by the general result of the elections, not only 
to bring before Parliament, as all Irishmen, of course, 
are more than abundantly entitled to do, their views of 





intelligence than any living man among the Irish Home- 
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ers in the West of Ireland, but to develop 

ape operations on an extensive scale.- If so, the 
oon of lawlessness must be met and beaten down by 
= “oercio® of the law, for which the Crimes Act happily 
ae all needful facilities. The necessity for such 
i we hope, will not arise, but if it should, the 
Government will be able to act resolutely with a perfectly 
d conscience ; knowing that they are honestly 
endeavouring to grapple with the true causes of dis- 
content. The defeat of Mr. Plunkett, and the undisguised 
indignation which that event has caused in this country. 
will, we may hope, really strengthen all rational and fair- 
minded Unionists in Ireland in the resolve to sustain the 
olicy of justice, firmness, and sympathy. If, with such 
support, the Government pursue that line, there will be 
no need to fear damage from the successes at the polls 


of Mr. O’Brien and his League. 








THE MORALITY OF “ EXPERTISING.” 
OME correspondents of a contemporary raised last week 
aquestion which we hoped they would continue to argue, 
for it is really one of the most perplexing questions of 
casuistry in modern life, and one, too, which is perpetually 
coming up. Most of the serious moral difficulties of that 
kind are of the rarest occurrence, but this one meets us every 
day. Is it fair so to use knowledge as to deprive the ignorant 
of their property, the value of which they have not under- 
stood? Most men, in practice, say it is fair. Thousands of 
amateurs as well as dealers are every day searching the by- 
ways of the world for treasures, which they know to be 
treasures, but which they hope the owners will deem to be of 
little worth. The majority of mankind think age a drawback 
to any article, while a minority value it above all other attri- 
butes. When the experts find anything, they give no hint of 
its value, but offer a small price, or produce the small price 
asked, and walk off with their prizes, exulting in their skill, 
and entirely contented in their consciences. They are most 
of them decent people; they would not, even if hungry, steal 
pence out of a blind man’s tray; yet they will deprive the 
mentally blind of half or three-fourths, or even nine-tenths, 
of the value of their possessions. They are even proud of the 
fact. They do not often lacerate the seller by telling him 
whatin his ignorance he has parted with, though we have once 
at least known that done, the buyer coolly remarking as he 
left the shop that the bronze he had purchased for six 
pounds was worth at least sixty; but in all other 
company they are proud of their achievements. ‘I got that 
chest in a cottage,’ says one, ‘from an old woman for ten 
shillings, and I suppose it is worth even at auction at least as 
many pounds.’ ‘I bought a little picture in Cairo,’ says 
another, ‘for a hundred francs, and sold it in London, to a 
dealer too, for three hundred pounds.’ ‘I got the whole con- 
tents of an old palazzo, says a third, ‘for fifteen hundred 
pounds, and three vases among the stuff repaid my whole 
expenses. They even recount their feats in books, and no 
more dream of defending themselves than Mecenas does of 
defending himself for buying at the price asked the pictures 
of the artist struggling towards fame. In one particular form 
of bargaining with the blind they not only beast of their suc- 
cesses, but are openly admired for them. There are excellent 
men in every society and every capital who have an accurate, 
sometimes a profound, knowledge of the pecuniary value of 
books, and if they see a scarce one offered for a few shillings 
or pence, will buy it with glee, carry it home exulting, and 
receive praise from their friends because they have done what 
deprived a blind man of part of the property that belonged to 
him, The seller is precisely in the position of the blind man; 
that is, he does not see, cannot see, what it is that is being 
taken away from him. Can that be right by any reasonable 
code of ethics, and especially by the Christian code, the 
very basis of which is that you should do unto others 
what you desire them to do unto you? If you may 
take away John Smith's book for sixpence when it is worth 
six pounds, why may you not take away John Smith's silver 
spoons ? 
We have stated the case for that side pretty strongly, and 
We are not surprised that to many good men it seems abso- 
lutely unanswerable; but Christianity and common-sense are 








rarely incompatible, and there is an answer, though it does 
not quite cover the whole ground. The usual one, that you 
must not buy to great advantage from a private person, but 
may buy in market overt, and especially may buy of a 
dealer in the article, is in our judgment no answer at all. 
There is an immense difference in the gentlemanliness of 
the two acts, there being a tacit contract in society that 
except when a horse is in question men are to bargain with 
the cards on the table, and not to use secret knowledge ; but 
where is the difference in honesty? The complaint is that 
the buyer is hy the strength of superior knowledge taking 
away the property of the seller, and whether the latter isa 
tradesman or private person does not, if that is true, signify 
one jot. You might as well say that to burgle Mr. Garrard’s 
shop was not robbery, but to burgle a private house 
was. Except as regards sales at auction, the defence is 
not worth a straw, and it is only sufficient there because 
you are giving in an auction the highest price there is 
to give. We suspect that even there, if we have stated 
the whole case fairly, the true counsel of perfection would be 
to tell the owner of his mistake and the bidders’ mistake, and 
to pay nim the difference. The truth is, we have not stated 
the whole case, but only that of the seller. There is the buyer 
also to be considered and his rights. The moralist who con- 
demns bargain-seeking as dishonesty is asking the buyer to 
give away his knowledge to some one he does not know and 
does not care about, and why should he do that? He is 
generous if he does, but he is not bound to be generous 
when he does not want fo be, or to give away gratis a power 
which it may have cost him years to acquire, and which is 
at all events his, just as much as the other man’s spoons. 
Intellectual property may be intangible, but it is property just 
as much as plate. The buyer of the object of desire has only 
to pass on and the object recedes at once to the value it 
possesses in the mind of the ignorant owner. The buyer by 
his knowledge, in fact, makes the value as much as if he 
possessed the Rosicrucian’s secret and could turn lead into 
gold. It is surely an extreme version even of Christian teach- 
ing to say that he is bound to be philanthropic, and teach 
the ignorant man the value of his possession before he passes 
on. That would really involve this consequence, that no man 
possessing a sovereign had a right to walk on if another man 
wanted it, a doctrine which would dissolve civilisation at a 
blow, and make the beggar the master of mankind. The 
moralist who insists that John Smith shall give full value for 
an editio princeps which the dealer thinks an ordinary copy is 
asking not for justice, but for generosity, the moral virtue of 
which is taken out of it by its being made, so to speak, com- 
pulsory. The buyer is, in fact, to subscribe heavily, whether 
he likes it or not, for the benefit of the seller. We think 
we can make this clear by stating a crucial instance. The 
buyer for the British Museum hears of a book, very rare 
and still wanting on his shelves, and is asked on inquiry £5 
for it. It is worth, say, £50. Is the buyer, who is, of course, 
a trustee for the taxpayer, to pay the £5, or to make the tax- 
payer contribute £45 for the seller’s benefit? The latter 
answer is impossible, and yet if the question is one of simple 
honesty, as we see is alleged, that is what he ought to do. 
We do not see, we confess, where an answer to this answer 
is to be found, except in the principle that no man has a right 
to make a market of any special faculty he may possess, but 
is bound to use it, asking only a living wage, for the benefit 
of all, which is not, as we judge, Christianity, but Socialism. 


Ts there then no practical rule which can be applied in such 
cases? We should say that the simplest was never to per- 
suade, If the seller is a dealer, pay his price and go away; if 
he is a private person, either pay his price, if he has fixed one, 
or, if he has not, offer one, and but one, and go away, success- 
ful or unsuccessful. Do not deny if challenged that the 
object desired is worth much more though you will not give 
it, and do not under any circumstances buy below value 
where the motive of sale is clearly imperative poverty. The 
seller then is not really a free agent, and though you are not 
bound to be generous, you are bound not to justify Traddles’s 
great argument, that no man knows how mean a man can be 
if he gives his whole mind to it. It comes, in short, in plain 
English to this, that you are at liberty to refuse to give away 
your knowledge, which is your property, when buying, but you 
are not at liberty to tell, or to act, lies, 
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ROUSSEAU’S COUNTRY. 


T is announced that Les Charmettes, the home of Madame 
de Warennes, where Rousseau for a time found shelter, 
is to be sold. In these days of improvements, few more in- 
teresting and genuine pxivate houses are to be found, and 
certainly few more charming. The place is scarcely more 
than a mile from the quiet arcaded old city of Chambéry, 
which, it is to be feared, the tourist knows rather because of 
its proximity to Aix-les-Bains than for its own sake. But 
there are few more pleasant cities in France than Chambéry, 
with its fresh green public garden watered by a stream, its 
cathedral, its dignified old streets with their arcades, and its 
glorious situation. Lift your eyes above the roofs and you 
see the white cross high on its mountain summit, while in every 
direction charming walks invite your footsteps. For Rousseau, 
the genuine lover of Nature, the pioneer of the modern 
rambler, no place could have held greater attractions. 


After winding one’s way past those big barracks which form 
the least attractive feature of an average French city, one 
arrives at a Jeafy country lane, bordered with woodland, and 
in autumn thick with wild berries. A few straggling pas- 
sengers and an occasional cart form the sole indications of 
active life. Les Charmettes is on the right, and you reach it 
along a path cut in the garden. Such a garden, redolent of 
the last century, suggestive of the age before the modern life- 
scramble began! Thick walls of box, old-fashioned flowers, 
sunny walls with burdens of luscious fruit, ancient pear trees, 
large melons,—one’s thoughts instantly revert to that delight- 
ful poem on a garden by Marvell, and one sinks in sensuous 
ease into a rustic seat— 

*Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 

In a sense the garden pleases more than the house. You feel 
the charm of Nature, the beauty of a garden that is still 
attended to with industrious care, but you would not so 
greatly desire to live in the house. It is rather musty, the 
doors do not fit, there is a suggestion of cold, and perhaps 
damp. The historic associations are not altogether satisfac- 
tory, and a long tenantless gap makes the place seem home- 
less. Interesting, however, it certainly is, and well preserved, 
with many indications of the singular woman and of the 
strange, erratic, impulsive genius whom Dr. Johnson thought 
more deserving of hanging than most of the criminals of 
Newgate. Taken altogether, the tourist can scarcely feel 
anything but pleasure in looking on so famous a scene, 

To the reader of the “ Confessions” the whole region round 
Chambéry should be full of interest, if not for Rousseau’s 
sake, then for the sake of history and scenery. Is it possible 
that the English people do not read the famous book which 
Rousseau composed in England, or that they do not dream of 
the glorious and varied scenery to be found in this part of 
France which skirts the mighty eastern borderland of Mont 
Blanc? Certain it is that outside Aix-les-Bains scarcely any 
English tourists are to be found. The present writer, during a 
long series of pedestrian rambles, only found three, and those at 
a hotel in Annecy. Yet scarcely any part of Europe possesses 
more charm. You are not in the midst of the high Alps, but 
you see the great snow-clad peaks and aiguilles of Mont Blane 
from many points of view, and if you have imagination it 
is perhaps stirred more by the thought of the tremendous 
crevasses from which you are separated by the smiling green 
slopes and lovely sheets of water and secluded valleys just 
because of the contrast between the awful and the beautiful 
aspects of Nature. Neither in Switzerland nor the Bavarian 
or Styrian Alps is the scenery more varied. No wonder that 
Taine loved the Lake of Annecy and did much of his work 
there. It has not the supreme grandeur of Lucerne, Geneva, 
or the Kénigs-see, but it is as good a lake to live by as any, 
perhaps better, for you feel more at home amid its emerald 
meadows and swelling green hills dotted over with pretty 
chalets, and you are never overwhelmed by the tourist 
element. The majority of the passengers on the steamer 
are country folk returning with their purchases from Annecy, 
and alighting at the little wooden piers, until, by the time 
you have reached the other end, but few people are left. 
Annecy itself cannot be praised too highly as a place of sojourn 
for a few golden, restful days. The quaint streets, the canals, the 
old houses with their carved timber balconies, the lovely shaded 


Se nanan 
park on the edge of the placid, deep-blue lake,—Europe 
or the world has not much to show more beautiful Th 

mountains are not close by Annecy as they are by Chambé : 
there is a greater sense of space, as there is a more vind 
alos of luscious green. But either place is very near 

o an earthly paradise. 

From either city to Grenoble is but a short journey, but 
here you emerge on quite a different scene, Chambéry and 
Annecy are quiet spots, except in the former case on the da 
of the great musical fétes, which attract the whole pei 
for miles round, but Grenoble is by comparison a bustlin 
provincial capital, which only escapes being a large town . 
reason of the fact that it is off the main lines of railway com. 
munication. It was one of the great cities of Gaul, and its 
roads rang to the tread of the Roman legions. It was the 
first city in which the principles of the French Revolution 
took root and clearly manifested themselves, as a fine public 
tablet will remind you. In the old hotel of the ‘Three 
Dauphins’ (crowded usually by the commis-voyageurs) a plate 
on the wall tells you that Napoleon stayed there on his way 
from Elba to Paris. Altogether a fine old historic city, 
which impresses you not less by its glorious situation than by 
its aspect of dignity and even grandeur. It has its modern 
Parisian streets and boulevards, but you pass them by for the 
older part with its winding lanes, high roofs, and old houses, 
the river rushing in its onward course through the heart of 
the city. A sunset at Grenoble is a memory to be treasured, 
like the view from the fortress at Salzburg or the view of 
Florence from Fiesole. The city is all aglow with golden 
light, and behind it is the long range of mountain, its shades 
varying from a deep purple to a pale lavender, so apparently 
dreamlike and ethereal that one would scarcely be surprised 
to see the whole entrancing vision melt away. 

If you are at Grenoble you will not wish to leave Rousseau’s 
country without making a pilgrimage to the Grande 
Chartreuse with Matthew Arnold’s noble “Stanzas” in 
your mind. The railway takes you to Voiron, whence 
a mountain railway carries you by winding routes to 
a little town, whence you may walk or drive to 
the “ world-famed Carthusian home.’ The beautiful 
mountain road, overlooking a deep gorge, ended, you see 
the towers of the huge grey building and its walls, out- 
buildings, and gardens rise before you, surrounded by the 
well-wooded mountain fastnesses. In front of the greensward 
is the grand entrance (beneath which a man must bid his 
woman companions farewell, for they cannot enter here), 
which leads into that old-world court where are the cold 
fountains that eternally plash into the marble basins night 
and day. The heat of the valley has yielded to a delicious 
coolness, which becomes deadly cold at night, even in summer. 
An awe creeps over your spirit as you recall that for a 
thousand years holy souls have offered up prayer on this lonely 
mountain. Truly it is one of the sacred shrines of Europe. 
And, whatever your creed, you cannot, when you are aroused 
from the little cell assigned to you, and hasten along the bare 
icy corridors to the midnight Mass, help feeling that this is 
one of the experiences of life. You are taken from everyday 
affairs, the vulgarity and noise of secular existence are for- 
gotten, and you gaze from the gallery down into the darkened 
church, its solitary light burning on the high altar, and the 
black stalls filled with those dim white forms sequestered 
from the world, feeling as though you had passed the dark 
portal and had reached some other state. The Grande 
Chartreuse is not, in these days of excursions, all that it was, 
but it is still a place of quiet and repose for the spirit. The 
monks look happy, the plain but excellent fare is good for 
the body, and the keen cool air and delightful woodland walks 
serve body and soul too. 

Altogether, we recommend Savoy and Dauphiny to those 
who love the most delicious natural scenery blended and 
heightened by human associations. It is a far ery from 
Rousseau to the Carthusian brotherhood, but both belong to 
the wonderful movement of Western Europe, neither can be 
alien to the comprehensive mind. There is no part of Europe, 
either, where one finds more courtesy or sees greater signs of 
widespread prosperity. The rich green meadows and the thick 
clustering orchards are owned by an intelligent and indus- 
trious people who love their native haunts, who are simple, 








pious, and peaceful. The region affords rest for heart and 
brain, and a golden harvest of loveliness for the quiet eye. 
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2 
PRIZES AND BLANKS AT THE “ZOO.” 


SURPRISE visit to the “ Zoo” is like a draw in a 
A Jottery. The collection of animals is not like the 
shelves of a library, in which gaps can be filled up by ordering 
4 new copy, or new works bought if the cash is available. 
Many of the “living pictures” cannot be always obtained 
for money. Among those that can be bought there is every 
ossible degree of excellence or badness, due to causes impos- 
sible to foresee, such as good health on the journey, or the 
age and condition of the animal, and it often happens that 
though the collection contains an example of some more than 
usually attractive creature, it is immature, or in some way 
disappointing. The objects which send a visitor back with 
the pleasantest sense of success are very fine and splendid 
examples of well-known creatures, “topical” animals, about 
ghich curiosity is aroused at the moment, rare species very 
seldom seen in Europe, and creatures which he or she has 
been reading about lately, and can see and compare with the 
fresh facts or impressions conveyed by books. 

At the present moment the Gardens are particularly rich in 

prizes of all these kinds. They contain several animals of ex- 
ceptional physique, among them the largest, most savage, and 
most magnificently developed male tiger seen in England for 
many years; a number of South African animals, about which 
the war has aroused curiosity and revived a desire to know more; 
and the forerunners of what will probably form an increasing 
proportion of the menagerie, the large game of Northern 
Asia, from the Caucasus to the mountains of Manchuria 
and Pekin. Foreign wars always send a few captured animals 
to the “Zoo,” beasts which have been kept as pets by soldiers 
or sailors. But it rarely happens that the beginning 
of a war enriches the collection. Mr. Kruger’s lion is the 
exception, and was despatched at the beginning of hostilities 
asasnub to this nation, not captured and brought home at 
theendasatrophy. The lion, which happens to be a lioness, 
presented by Mr. Rhodes to the Pretoria “Zoo,” was solemnly 
declared an Outlander, and not fit to associate with the 
animals of true burghers, and cast forth with other British 
residents beyond the borders. She is a graceful, slenderly 
built lioness, unlike any that has been seen in the collection 
for many years, remarkable for the narrowness of her head 
and the length of her tail, which ends in a very large tuft of 
velvety black hair. Her temper is such as might be expected 
from the ungallant treatment she met with at her début in 
public life. Another animal referred to in recent news from 
Pretoria is the Chacma baboon. ‘Two officers escaping from 
Pretoria were about to cross a river, when they saw on the 
opposite bank a troop of these baboons coming down to drink. 
They were so sensible of the danger of irritating these beasts, 
orof making the troop utter their barks and yelps of alarm, that 
they remained for two hours up to their necks in water until 
the troop retired. Some surprise was expressed that the officers 
should pay regard to “a troop of monkeys.’ Any one who 
shares this feeling may see at the “ Zoo,” probably for the first 
time for the last fifteen years, a full-grown male Chacma, A 
soldier writing home from the front described a locust as 
“something between a bird and a fly.” This baboon is “some- 
thing between a monkey anda boar.” Its head, shoulders, 
iusks, and muscles show immense strength, and its size is 
greater than the measurements given in a recent work on 
South African mammals. It is 3 ft. 8 in. long from the nose 
to the end of the body, and when it stands upright its head is 
4ft. 4in. from the ground. The baboons have maintained their 
place in South Africa against all enemies, including man, and 
are likely to do so for some years to come. That deadly enemy 
of South African game, the Cape hunting-dog, may also be 
seen at the “Zoo,” as active and irrepressible as Brehm 
describes it. The single specimen is a young one, as tame as 
a domestic dog when with its keeper, but always jumping, 
shapping,and in movement. Like other wild dogs it cannot 
bark, but it utters the sharp yelp which travellers who have 
seen it hunting its prey have described. 


Now that the stags are “roaring” on all the Highland 
hills, those in the greatly increased collection of deer in the 
Gardens are ready to do battle either with each other 
or with any living creature. In the deer-sheds there is 
now a series of what, for want of a better name, we may 
call the “red” deer of the world, from Britain to the 








Rocky Mountains. The series begins with the Scotch red 
stags, and ends with the wapiti. But between these are the 
intermediate forms—if they are links and not wholly distinct, 

as the bison of Europe and America are—of a number of other 
deer of the same type, found between Western Europe and 
North America. These are not commonly seen, because their 
haunts in the Caucasus, the Altai, and other mountains of 
Central and Eastern Asia have only lately been sufficiently 
accessible for collectors to bring such large animals across the 
Siberian and Russian steppes. The most remarkable is the 
Asiatic wapiti. The term is correct, for except in the colour of 
the coat, and in having a more slender build, these are almost: 
identical with the wapiti of the Rocky Mountains. The tradi- 
tions of the Tartar hunters have always maintained that there 
was a gigantic stag in the Altai; but it was believed that this 
was only the very large red-deer of Northern Asia. It is now 
stated that this Asiatic wapiti has the largest horns of any deer, 
surpassing the American species, though those who have seen 
the immense antlers in the collections of Lord Powerscourt 
and others can hardly credit the idea of a larger head being 
carried by a lighter stag. The specimens of these Asiatic 
wapiti now at the “Zoo” have produced young, both a male 
and a female, and it is tobe hoped that the breed may be con- 
tinued as successfully as that of the American wapiti in the 
same collection. A comparison of the horn growth of the 
two species would be interesting and easily made. The other 
link between the giant stags of America and the Scotch deer 

is the maral stag, given by the Duke of Bedford. “Maral” 

is the name given to red-deer from the forests of the 

Caucasus to the Manchurian hills; but very little is 
known of them except the general tradition of their size. 
Those killed in the Eastern half of Siberia are shot when the 
horns are in the velvet, that the latter may be sent to China 
and used as a tonic for nervous decay. The “ginseng,” as it 
is called, is far more valuable than the venison, which is 
almost useless at the season when the horns are growing. But 
the result is that no antlers of the Eastern “maral” are ever 
seen in collections. As the standard of size in red-deer in- 
creases steadily as the range extends eastwards, the German 
stags being larger than those of Scotland, and the Carpathian 
stags larger than those of Germany, those of the Eastern Siberian 
or Manchurian forests will probably be found to be gigantic. 
The maral at the “Zoo” is from the Caucasus. But he is a 
magnificent stag, with very fine heavy antlers. At the 
present time, with his neck swollen like a bull’s, his eyes 
rolling, his lips dripping foam and water, and charging the 
railings with his antlers in the effort to knock down, 
demolish, and put to confusion every one who comes near 
him, he is the finest study in stags seen in London for many 
years. 


The curious visitor to the Gardens whose attention is not 
too closely given to the authorised inhabitants of the 
menagerie occasionally recognises an old acquaintance, who 
is there as a volunteer. In the great hall of the Museum of 
Natural History, among other examples of the structure of 
insects, is a most forbidding cockroach, blatta Orientalis. It 
is about three times as large as an English “ blackheetle,” and 
is well known to sailors in the tropics as one of the many 
pests of ships. This tropical or Eastern cockroach has 
been transported to the “ Zoo,” the eggs being carried there 
in packing cases containing reptiles and beasts from warm 
countries, and has found a congenial climate in the reptile 
house. All cockroaches, Oriental or otherwise, are very fond 
of water, having, like most other loafers and vagrants, an 
unquenchable thirst. As the foreign cockroach flies by night, 
when it looks like an enormous water-beetle, it has been able 
to occupy an ideal home, an island, full of caves and sur- 
rounded not only with water but by abundance of food. The 
island is a big log in the centre of the steamy crocodile pool. 
The log is full of splits and crevices, in which these monster 
cockroaches live, and from which they keep a bright look-out 
for the bits of soaked bread, bun, apple, and other eatables 
which people who think that crocodiles are like roach, and 
will nibble bread, drop into the muzzles of the sleeping 
saurians. When a large piece of bread floats up against 
the log the cockroaches make up a salvage party, and 
dragging it to their main cave below, make a communa] 
feast. Numbers are caught and used as food for the insect- 
eating lizards, so they are to some extent a useful importa, 
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tion. In contrast to this unmasked migration of foreign 
insects is the curious persistency with which - the: old 
black rat, perhaps the rarest of British: mammals except the 
-wild cat, lingers as a wild animal in the precincts of the “Zoo.” 
The last which the writer saw there was in one of . the ante- 
lope’s stalls. It was feeding on crushed oats, and was without 
doubt a genuine old English black rat. One was lately caught 
ina trap by one of the keepers. If they show any signs of 
increasing in the Gardens, it would be worth while to obtain 
yome alive and perpetuate their race. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
THE IMPORTANCE OF SPEED TO COMMERCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Referring to your article in the Spectator of October 13th 
upon “ The Importance of Speed to Commerce,” I should like, 
as a director of one of the principal shipping companies 
interested, to make a few observations upon that portion 
which refers specially to speed upon the Atlantic. I cannot 
admit that the charge of supineness which is brought against 
us as shipowners is correct. It is not so very long since 
British ships were the fastest on the Atlantic, but while we 
are keenly alive to the present position of matters, there is 
far more to be considered than merely the question of holding 
the “record.” Even if we have lately been beaten in speed, 
the shipping companies of this country are far ahead of those 
of other countries in possessing ships of the greatest size, 
which, in view of transport and freight requirements, is not 
less important than speed. To my mind, however, there is 
one most important factor bearing upon the whole question, 
to which your article makes no allusion, and that is the strong 
support which is given by foreign Governments, by monetary 
assistance and otherwise, to their shipping companies which are 
competing with British lines. As against this, the support given 
by the British Government is comparatively small. Iam not 
advocating subsidies, but the time may come when the 
Government of this country will find it necessary to pay 
larger sums for the carriage of mails at sea, if the people of 
this country desire that their correspondence should be 
carried by British ships faster than those of other nations. 
After all, a shipowner can only look to what is most profit- 
able for his shareholders, and cannot be expected to build the 
fastest ships from patriotism merely. For the price of a 
larger and improved ‘Campania’ to maintain a speed of 
twenty-four to twenty-five knots, three large ships with 
moderate speed but immense carrying capacity could be 
built, and there is the further. advantage that the risk from 
loss or damage is spread over three vessels instead of being 
confined to one. There are other points to which I might 
refer, but I will only add that I am certain that the Cunard 
Company will not lightly let go in any respect the reputation 
on the Atlantic which you describe as “ the best asset to any 
trading body which lives by competition.’—I am, Sir, &c., 
30 Jamaica Street, Glasgow. G. A. Burns. 


[Our correspondent treats the matter in the right spirit, and 
evidently does not mean to be beaten without a further 
struggle. Weagree as to subsidies, but we do not see why 
the Post Office should not pay highly for speed in its mail 
contracts. Could it not charge an extra express fee of 3d. for 
letters sent by specially fast steamers ?—Ep. Spectator. | 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Your article on railway speeds in the Spectator of 
October 13th hardly does justice to our own companies. 
Allowing that the figures are accurate, there remains the fact 
that very few people can afford to travel by these foreign fast 
trains. I have a time-table before me of the Paris-Marseilles 
trains of last winter: there are nine trains timed; of these six 
are first-class only, one first and second, and two only carry 
third-class passengers. The fastest train averages forty-four 
miles an hour, the second-class a little over thirty, and the 
third-class between twenty-six and twenty-seven. The second- 
class train and one of the third carry a second-class lavatory ; 
there are no third-class lavatories, though the journey third- 
class takes nearly nineteen hours. This form does not com- 


pare very favourably with our magnificent expresses with 


. . a 
all of which means extra weight,—a side A 
often lost sight of-when questions of wit fs: PP sre . 
non-experts. Is it not a fact that the German Tranantia hd 
companies are paid enormous subsidies ?- These subi . 
are much less likely to be abolished if the national rid “i 
roused,—a consideration which does not enter into the cal : 
lations of directors of English companies.—I am, Sir, &¢ i 


Farr Ptay, 





THE LONGBOW AND THE MUSKET. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—In his interesting article on Mr. Cockle’s book in 
the Spectator of October 6th your reviewer endorses the 
opinion that the disappearance of the English longbow in 
the sixteenth century was due to its inferiority as a 
weapon to the musket, and ridicules the Opposition to 
the change offered by Sir John Smythe and other soldiers 
of the time as only another instance of the inveterate dis. 
like of new inventions so characteristic of the military 
mind, I venture to maintain that Sir John Smythe was 
in the right, and that in precision, rapidity of fire, and 
destructive effect the longbow was greatly superior, not 
merely to the arquebus which supplanted it, but to every 
successive development of the smooth-bore firearm. Its rate 
of fire, in the first place, was five or six times as rapid, being 
comparable, in fact, with that of the early breechloader, while 
in point of accuracy there was no comparison. The smooth: 
bore musket might carry as far or farther, but it could not be 
relied upon to hit a target the size of a man at a hundred 
yards, whereas the English archer who missed his man at two 
hundred yards would have been considered a poor shot, and it 
was at one time, if my memory serves me, a fineable offence 
for him to practise at a shorter range. In penetration the 
clothyard shaft may not have been equal at close quarters to 
the musket-ball, but at moderate distances this inferiority 
tended to disappear. In any case, it had sufficient penetration 
to keep off mailed cavalry, and more was not wanted. The 
facts of military history amply bear out Sir John Smythe’s 
contention. In the days of Crecy and Agincourt it was an 
accepted maxim with English commanders that no frontal 
attack by men-at-arms on a line of archers over open ground 
could succeed, and in point of fact there is, I believe, hardly 
an instance in the Hundred Years’ War of such an attack being 
pushed home. In the seventeenth century, when the musket 
had taken the place of the longbow, it was equally a maxim 
that musketeers were helpless against cavalry attack unless 
covered by, or interspersed with, pikemen, and that even then 
infantry were rarely able to sustain the shock of a cavalry 
charge in the open. Indeed, the longbow of Cre¢y was a far 
more effective weapon than the “ Brown Bess” of Waterloo, and 
it may be safely said that if Wellington’s infantry had been 
armed in the same way as Edward III.’s, and had the same 
skill in using their arms, they would never have had the 
chance of seeing the colour of the French troopers’ mous- 
tachios. The English longbow is really comparable with the 
modern breechloader in fire effect, and modern infantry 
tactics are largely a reversion to the principle of the loose- 
line formation in which the archery was drawn up. Compare 
Froissart’s account of the thickness of the arrow flight at 
Crecy (“it seemed as if it snowed”) with the description 
given by eye-witnesses of the Mauser fire at the Modder 
River, where the dust-splashes over the plain looked like the 
effect of:a hailstorm. What then led to the disappearance of 
the longbow ? It had two serious drawbacks. On the one 
hand, arrows took up much more room than powder and ball, 
and were more cumbrous to carry; in the second, the skill 
needed for effective shooting could only be acquired by a life- 
long training. The English archer began shooting as a boy 
of ten, and as he grew his father was expected to provide him 
from time to time with a fresh bow of greater strength till he 
reached man’s estate, and could pull with steady aim a weapon 
which a powerful man lacking this apprenticeship could 
hardly bend. In the social confusion that followed the ruin 
of the monasteries, local organisation seems to have suffered 
severely, and one can easily understand that at a time of 
smouldering peasant insurrection the central Government 
would not be sorry to see the old statutes prescribing archery 
practice fall into abeyance. Thus, when Elizabeth ascended 





their really comfortable third-class corridor and dining cara, 





the throne, and the period of reconstruction began, the old 
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m had decayed almost beyond resuscitation.— 


was syste 
national sy’ H. R. Retcuet. 


I al, Sir, &e., 
University College, Bangor. 





ANIMAL INSTINCTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE-“ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—A case of animal intelligence, bearing on the question 
of the instinct of locality, connected with the squirrel, seems 
to me worth recording. Last year I bought from a local 
squirrel catcher a family of baby squirrels, with the intention 
of liberating them when reared to run in my wood. I had 
intended that the loosing should take place when the food in 
the woodland was in the state to give them sustenance, but 
one of them began to mope and grow sulky, which is a sign 
of illness and generally ends in early death, so I decided to 
vive him the chance of Nature's healing, and put him out of 
my study window, outside which there is a shelf with food for 
the wild squirrels, a sleeping box, and water. He had been 
brought to me when a baby, unable to walk or eat, and he had 
to be nursed with a bit of sponge, and was taken at a distance 
from here as our landlords protect the squirrels, and he had 
never been outside my study since he entered it as a baby. 
When turned out he wandered about the house for two days 
and the next was missing. The day after I found in my tool- 
house, sitting on a bag of durra, a squirrel, which immediately 
hid amongst the boxes, and which I took for a wild one 
accidentally shut in. I routed him out, and instead of taking 
to the trees, he ran across the garden walks to the house and 
went in at the scullery door, and pursuing him I saw that he 
ran through the scullery, the kitchen, the hall, which runs 
through the centre of the house, a summer-room which is 
beyond it, and the windows of which were open and offered 
escape to the garden beyond, then up the winding stairway to 
the upper story where my study is, and there we lost him, 
supposing he had jumped out of an open window and had 
gone, That night the servants made an outery, finding a 
squirrel under their beds, and we turned out to secure 
him, for I now saw that it was my liberated prisoner, 
who, unable to get into the study, had taken refuge in the 
servants’ room opposite it. Driven out, he gave us another 
chase through the house before I opened my study door, and 
then he immediately rushed in and went into the sleeping-box 
with his fellows. Now, admitting that he might have learned 
the topography of the house on the outside, how could he, 
except by a pure instinct, have known the way through the 
intricate passages to his old quarters?) He had to turn four 
right angles, pass through three rooms and two halls and 
up a crooked staircase, none of which had he ever been in; 
but he went as straight to my room as he could have done if 
he had been accustomed to going about the house, and only 
on finding my door closed took refuge across the hall. And 
he was still only a half-grown creature, with instincts probably 
dulled by domestication. Crossing miles of open country 
seems to me nothing to it, for it was purely artificial ground, 
but he did not hesitate an instant.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. J. STILLMAN. 





GERMAN COLONIES. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 

Sir—In the Spectator of October 6th you observe, quoting 
from the National Review, that “eight millions of Germans 
depend on sea-borne imports for bread, and at the present 
rate of increase in her population the question of finding a 
home under her flag for her surplus swarms will soon become 
a matter of life and death.” This implies that emigrants 
follow the flag, which is as much a fallacy as that trade 
follows the flag. For two or three generations our surplus 
swarms have betaken themselves to the United States, and 
though emigration from these islands to Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa is relatively much larger than it used to be, 
there is still a vast outflow to America. Moreover, there are 
special reasons why German wanderers should prefer a foreign 
flag to their own. Once on atime I lived in Germany, and 
there met many German-Americans who were revisiting the 
old country, either for their education or their pleasure. I 
made it a rule to ask these gentlemen a question: “ Which 
country do you prefer, Germany or America?” The answer 
heise always the same, given without a moment's hesitation: 
Auwerica, of course; there is no military servitude there.” 





They would probably add, if the question were repeated now, 
“and no such offence known as Majestitsbeleidigung.” 
Prosecutions for “insulting Majesty” may cease, or become 
less frequent, but it is inconceivable that German youths 
should be allowed to evade military servitude by going toa 
German colony. That were to put a premium on desertion, 
the greatest offence which, from a German military point of 
view, a German subject can commit. Hence, the emigrant to 
an Imperial colony could only be excused from serving at 
home by serving abroad. In this connection it is significant 
that after the war of 1870-71 emigration from Germany to 
America and elsewhere became so extensive as to cause 
serious alarm in Government circles. The fact is that free 
colonies in the English sense of the term and involuntary 
military servitude are incompatible institutions. Men emigrate, 
not out of any sentimental feeling for the flag, but to better 
themselves, and naturally prefer self-governing countries 
where they have friends, where the Press is free, and where 
order prevails and conscription does not, advantages which 
no German colony, actual or potential, can offer intending 
emigrants.—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Worthing. 





THE JAPANESE AND M. DELCASSE'S PROPOSAL. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—May I inquire what is “the control of the Japanese 
over Chinese artillery” which, according to your leadisz 
article in the Spectator of October 13th, the second clause of 
M. Deleassé's proposal will “ merely rivet” ? If M. Delcassé’s 
proposal is accepted, an international agreement will ensue 
to which Japan will be a party, and what grounds are there 
for assuming that Japan will evade either the letter or the 
spirit of that agreement any more than any other Power ? 
One would infer from your language that the Japanese 
already exercise some sort of “ control over Chinese artillery,” 
whereas no Power is more entirely free from all responsibility 
for the existing armaments of China, and the more or less 
skilled use she has made of them, than Japan. It is English 
and German firms that have supplied China with the modern 
armaments she possesses, and Russian and German in- 
structors who have taught her to use them. Europeans have 
been employed in all her chief arsenals, and France has 
always claimed the maintenance of her right to preside over 
one of her most important arsenals, that of Fu-chau. As an 
old reader and admirer of the Spectator, may I be allowed 
to say how regrettable it seems to me that a paper which 
has always prided itself on discountenancing that attitude 
of suspicion towards Russia which is commonly called 
Russophobia, should adopt a similar attitude towards 
Japan, especially at a moment when that gallant young 
nation has rendered such inestimable services to the cause 
of the whole civilised world in contributing more effec- 
tually than any other, not only to the relief, but to the defence 
of the European community in Pekin? Moreover, apart 
from the military qualities so conspicuously displayed by the 
Japanese contingent, “the Japanese soldiers,’ to quote a 
private letter I have just received from Pekin, “pagans 
though they may be, have set, from the moment they landed 
at Taku, an example of discipline and order which might have 
been followed with advantage by some of our Christian allies.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., Far East. 


[We have no wish to treat Japan with suspicion, and we 
acknowledge the chivalry and courage of the Japanese 
soldier. But we do not want to see Japan made into a kind 
of idol, and people here encouraged to think that it would 
be wise for us to ally ourselves with Japan, and to aid her in 
attacking Russia and in satisfying her vast ambitions in Asia. 
Let us behave as friends both to Russia and Japan, but let us 
also not forget that the Japanese are essentially Asiatics.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





THE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—I wonder whether the “Agamemnon” of Aschylus 
was one of the books which were read to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan as he lay in bed courting sleep? In the 
interesting extracts from his autobiography which have just 
been published in the Monthly Review we read (p. 37):—‘I 
am still alive, to the sorrow of those who seem so anxious to 
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put an end to me, as they circulate false reports about my | aux compromis, de se préter aux Reilewn” th caloan 
death once a week. I did not think that any man died so | even in boyhood Goethe had acquired the PO 2 that 
many times as they have killed me in their imagination.” | himself” to his own imaginings; he was a delibe Mase 
Compare with this passage Ausch. Ag. lines 857 foll., of which I | believer betimes. I cannot resist adding ae atl. 
give a free translation :—“ If he (Agamemnon) had received | instances of a child’s way of looking, as it were ainitie 
as many wounds as reported, no network were as full of holes | facts and phrases through modern spectacles A an 
as he, or had he died as many times as stories told, like | me the other day that she once asked her small neph — 
another three-bodied Geryon he might have boasted a triple | was his duty to his neighbour. “To call upon ore de 
cloak of earth, if in each form he had endured a single death.” | precocious answer. On another occasion she showed the _— 
H. Kynaston, D.D. child a picture representing the widow and her eo 
small coin was being dropped into a long hole, such as an 

















































































—I am, Sir, &c., 














Durham. 
: now be calleda slot. “I suppose,” said the urchin, « she'll 
| T. E. BROWN’S LETTERS. get some chocolate” !—I am, Sir, &e., 
a [To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] Hotel d Angleterre, Biarritz, Lione. A. ToLLemacnr 
/ Sir.—We are glad to be able to inform you that the second : 
F edition of these volumes will be ready in a few days, and that THE ROYAL HOLLOWAY 
an index has been added.— We are, Sir, &e., (To THE EDITOR OF THE <a 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND Co., LIMITED. Sir.—Ma . : SY ae 
apy Pease ; Srr,—May I venture to point out that in the notice of 
2 Whitehall Gardens, Westminster, S.W. Royal Holloway College Calendar for 1900-1 ae 
in the Spectator of October 13th there is a serious inaccuracy 
THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. which is calculated to give a wrong impression to your 


readers? Your reviewer states that “for the ten entrance 
scholarships there were just as many candidates, the subjects 
of French, German, and physics bringing into the field no 
candidates at all.” The facts are as follows. In 1899 eight 
entrance scholarships were offered. Twenty-eight candidates 
presented themselves, of whom several offered French 
German, or physics. In 1900 for the same number of 
scholarships there were fifty-one candidates. A mistake in 
the numbers seems to have arisen through some confusion 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I be allowed to make an appeal through your 
columns to owners of autograph letters of Horace Walpole? 
Having undertaken to prepare for the Clarendon Press a new 
edition of “The Letters of Horace Walpole,” I shall be greatly 
obliged if owners of original letters, whether already printed 
or not, would kindly communicate with me, in order that the 
new edition may be made as complete and correct as possible. 


Many of the letters as hitherto printed are either fragmentary 
or disfigured by misreadings, and it is desirable that they | between the entrance scholarships and certain founder's 


should be corrected by collation with the originals. Nearly | scholarships offered under special conditions to students 

two hundred letters which are not included in current | already in residence. With regard to the number of students, 

editions have already been collected from various sources, T should like to add that it has steadily increased since the 

and it is probable that there are many others in private opening of the College in 1887. There are one hundred. and 

hands which have not yet been traced. Any letters entrusted | twenty students in residence this year, a number which com- 

to me would be treated with scrupulous care, and returned to | pares not unfavourably with the record of any other College 

their owners as promptly as possible. To those who are for women in its thirteenth year.—I am, Sir, &., 

unable to lend the originals, I should be grateful for careful Emity Prnnrosz. 

copies. All obligations of this nature would, of course, be Royal Holloway College, Egham, Surrey. 

duly acknowledged in the preface. It is expected that the [We much regret the error to which Miss Penrose draws 

new edition, which will be provided with a full index, will he | attention.—Ep. Spectator.] 

completed in ten or eleven octavo volumes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hexen Toynsee (Mrs. Paget Toxnzee). THE CHARGES AGAINST ARMY DOCTORS. 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. , [To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Smr,—May I ask you kindly to publish the enclosed cutting 

from the Cape Argus of September 21st last, which refers to 








CHILDREN’S RITES AND IMAGININGS. 1 ipa : : 

sin aie Saann onan “heal the letter which ie" the compeign against the “Army 

31r,—The friendly notice of my wife’s “ Cranford Souvenirs, —_ hee <i vigil ~_ aged wi faults full well: 

and other Sketches” in the Spectator of October 13th tempts ps ag sda tibia pine Ape iliadiniga 
me to quote a passage from that volume. The passage, ror rnc “ aa 


which relates to George Sand, contains a noteworthy Wunbd ; 
: : : : ynberg, Cape Colony, September 22nd. 
instance of the “children’s rites and ceremonies”? which are 7 9) OP sina 

“The Hospitals Commission sat in the Town Hall to-day to 


well illustrated in your issue of October 6th :— 

“She tried to form for herself a religion and an object of take ge ged regarding the Natal Hospitals. The first witness 
worship, which her grandmother’s teaching had not supplied. | “#° Mr. T. W. Edmunds, hon. secretary of the Durban Govern- 
From the characters of the heroes whose history she knew, she ment Hospital, who was examined ia conection with a long 
gathered materials for picturing to herself a Being, half human condemnatory letter he wrote to the Spectator in which he charged 
and half divine, who constantly manifested himself in human a considerable number of army doctors with incompetence, medical 
shapes. To this Being, whom she named Corambe, she built a orderlies with brutality, and alleged criminal lack of invalid 
mossy altar in a wood under the shade of a tree, and her offerings accessories. He also stated in the letter that ‘if the Commission 
were not the sacrifice of the life of animals, but the giving of | 97° honestly desirous of getting at the truth, evidence enough 
freedom to the captive. She would take birds in snares, and let penned forthcoming to convince the most sceptical. in his 
them fly from the altar back to their woods, or catch some bright examination Mr. Edmunds was unable to substantiate a single 
butterfly and let it loose again into the warm summer air.” statement he had made. He confessed that when he wrote the 

‘ Ee rcs ; letter he had no personal knowledge and was going entirely on 
Such a merciful mode of sacrificing would have found favour | hearsay evidence. Some of the allegations made as to Lady- 


with Shelley, who says of the highest forms of worship: “Not | Smith he said he had heard from a civilian doctor, but he 
declined to give the doctor’s name or to give a promise that the 


gold, not blcod: their sitar Gowers. : ane Confessio fides said doctor would come forward and give evidence. He admitted 
juvenilis of George Sand somehow reminds me of an incident | he should not have made the statement as to the incompetency 
related by Goethe, which, however, is illustrative of the youth- | of the army doctors without having substantial facts to go upon. 
ful tendency, not to rite-making, but to myth-making. I | As regards the brutality of orderlies, he owned he had no evidence 
have not a “Wahrheit und Dichtung” at hand, but, if my whatever, and said he ought no: to have used the word ‘criminal 
’ | in connection with the alleged lack of accessories. Lord Justive 
memory serves me, Goethe states that when a boy he told his | Romer then said he would like to call Mr. Edmunds’s attention to 
companions a weird tale of fairies, the gate of whose enchanted | his statement regarding the honest desire of the Commission to 
garden he declared to be in a neighbouring lane. So graphic get 89 truth. Be ype said oe pe apts war —— = 
aia hiss manent E sic now the names of the Commission, and on the President say1 
was Sis pacrative that some of the boys explored the lane in that perhaps Mr. Edmunds would hke to withdraw the prt 
search of the mythical gate. He had evidently wished to | witness said he would be glad to withdraw it. As witness could 
delude his schoolfellows; nay, poet that he was, he seems to | give no information, the President said there was no use 
have half deluded himself. “L’art de vivre,” says Scherer | bearing unsubstantiated general statements.” 
somewhat broadly, “c'est de se faire une raison, de souscrire | [We regret having published a letter which on its writer's 
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mission was entirely worthless as evidence, and are 
d to find that the allegations made had no foundation 
them.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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THE ENGLISH CAPTAIN. 
(FreeLy RENDERED FROM THE NoRWEGIAN.) 


Ovex the Kattegat flood, from the rock-bound precipice straining, 

Straining with heart and eye, the Swedes looked down on the 
English— 

Looked on the English fleet, which lay in wait on the waters, 

Purpose and aim unknown—to Swede and Briton a riddle. 

Halted the fleet outside, where over the Sound looms Kronberg ; 

4nd, as on wings of the storm, swept Doubt, not Fear, over 
Denmark, 


Lying with lashed-up sail, the hulls all crowded and hollow, 
While with satisfied smile was rocking the deep dark ocean, 
Eager, alert, and bold, the bluejackets waited for orders— 
Ever in every land the same wherever you find them, 

Keen on the Jaurel’s quest, for the rich red roses of Honour. 
There from the Admiral’s ship the big flag bravely was flying, 
There, at the dawn of day, grew sudden the haste and commotion : 
All awaited the hour when the sealed-up word should be given, 
All looked straight at the seal, when there the Admiral broke it. 
« Sail out yonder, where lies the Danish fleet at her anchors 
Safe in the nest, whence you shall draw her to open battle 

Out of the harbour’s clasp. First offer her peace ; then fight her. 


» 


Loud rang out on the deck the wild glad cheers of the sailors, 

Faces grew bright with joy, and awake for glory and plunder; 

Every man’s hope ran high—save his, his only, amongst them. 

Calmly one captain—young—stond back in the common rapture ; 

Calmly he craved his leave to speak to the great commander. 

« Admiral,” so he spake, “ I was but a lad when I started— 

Started at Aboukir, on board a warship of Nelson, 

So that at fifteen years Fame found mea practised wooer. 

Many a mad Korsar, far off in the tropical Indies, 

After a hand-to-hand fight, have I taken and hanged to the 
yard-arm ; 

Wounded at Trafalgar, my wound is hidden by medals. 

War to the knife, fierce France! and proudly shall History 
note it; 

Death to the pirate-foe! and death did I deal to him gladly ; 

God and King George! I cried, when I fired on Napoleon’s 
squadrons ; 

Ever for them fight I, but for wrong and robbery, never : 

False rings your statecraft’s note, and falsely misleads your 
sailors— 

Steer for the passes of right, and the stars of God are your 
compass : 

jut—I will never break the oath that I swore to England, 

I will keep it to death—till death will I do my duty: 

There is no danger here to your fleet, but all to my honour: 

Sail as you will—I go in quest of other adventure, 

For in the Scripture of old my unsealed orders are written— 

More than Imperial Rome, the Lord thy God is the master.” 

— sprang from the deck, and the waves rolled sullenly o’er 

im. 


Dreamer or fanatic! fool or madman! whatever you call him, 

Down to the bottom he swam; and there in the mystical regions, 

There between beasts with fins, and plants that thrive without 
daylight, 

Into the dank sea-weeds he plunged, and was lost, and buried. 


On sailed the English fleet to the city of Copenhagen ; 

Far from the place he lay, the place where the fight was 
foughten, 

He—a water-cold corpse, and hid by the cold steel water ; 

There, on a starlight night, some Swedish fishermen found him, 

a in boat to the shore, and tossed for his epaulettes, star- 
1U. 

North there of Helsingborg, by the famous lands of La Gadies, 

Tearless and sorrowless he, without landmark or watermark, 
rested : 

O’er a neglected grave the seagulls hover about him, 

Treading the air around, the thin, keen air of the northland: 

Yet sometimes from the spot does a ghost peer out in the shadow, 

Gaze on the sea and fade away in the ghostlier moonlight, 

ee and straining ‘still, for the coast of the great coal 
sland, 


Herman MERIVALE. 
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LORD ROSEBERY.* 

Amone Lord Midletoun’s friends, described by Burnet in the 
History of His Own Times, is one most memorable at the 
present time. He was, says Burnet, “a man of long and 
great practice in affairs...... He was a dexterous man of 
business; he had always expedients ready at every difficulty. 
He had an art of speaking to all men according to their sense 
of things; and so drew out their secrets, while he concealed 
his own; for words went for nothing with him. He said 
everything that was necessary to persuade those he spoke to, 
that he was of their mind, and did it in so genuine a way, that 
he seemed to speak his heart. He was always for soft 
counsels and slow methods...... He always advised the 
Earl of Midletoun to go slow in the King’s business.” So 
precise is the portrait, so rare the character, that we need 
scarcely say that in these words Bishop Burnet describes Sir 
Archibald Primrose, the ancestor in a direct line of Lord 
Rosebery. 

Thus history repeats itself, thus heredity avails something 
in the development of man; and Mr. Coates’s unwieldy 
volumes do not contain a juster appreciation of his hero than 
these few lines written some two centuries before that hero’s 
birth. In every particular the resemblance is exact. Like his 
ancestor, Lord Rosebery is “a man of long and great practice 
in affairs.’ Since 1871, in which year he made his first 
speech in the House of Lords, he has seldom been outside the 
counsels of his party. The pupil of Mr. Gladstone, he long 
since mastered the shifts and tricks of government, and 
though he is hardly so adroit as his ancestor, he is still found 
“necessary for managing a Parliament.’ Dexterous, again, is 
a word that will fit Lord Rosebery as closely as it fitted Sir 
Archibald, and the living head of the Primroses has also 
“expedients ready at every difficulty.” But it is in the 
cunning of speech that the two are in closest agree- 
ment. Who of living politicians has a better “art of 
speaking to all men according to their sense of things” 
than Lord Rosebery? And even though he cannot rise to 
his ancestor’s height, and ‘ draw out the secrets of others,’ at 
least he can conceal his own. In Mr. Coates’s cumbersome 
pages—they exceed a thousand—Lord Rosebery speaks of most 
things, yet rarely commits himself to a definite statement. He 
is on the side of Home-rule because he believes that decen: 
tralisation is the shortest cut to a federated Empire. He isa 
professed Jingo, if ever there was one, yet he is ready to sup- 
port those who would bound their vision by the sea that 
circles our island. After studying his speeches you cannot 
call him Radical or Tory, and while he is the ostensible 
leader of his own party, he is constantly nominated to the 
Foreign Office of a Tory Government. Nor could he have 
attained this result by any other methods than by “ going 
slow in the King’s business.” Truly, soft counsels and slow 
methods are nearest to his heart, and it needed a sudden 
alarm of France and Germany to raise his persuasive manner 
to a trumpet-call of battle. 

Lord Rosebery, then, is (like his ancestor) adroit before all 
things, and that is the best reason why his Life and speeches 
need not have beenedited just now. It is well enough to beclever 
when you have other virtues at your command, but cleverness 
does not carry a man far on the road of statesmanship. The 
little that Lord Rosebery has achieved already may entitle 
him to be remembered as a curiosity,—as a Peer who was 
Prime Minister and twice won the Derby; it does not entitle 
him to a place beside Pitt and Peel and Disraeli. However, 
Mr. Coates has no doubts, and he has produced a book which 
defies criticism. It is a perfect monument of human folly. 
Its thousand pages contain not one line of luminous comment, 
and as for criticism, that could not be expected of a man who 
always approaches his victim on bended knee and with cap in 
hand. But if Mr. Coates neither comments nor explains, he 
has collected between his covers more superfluous stuff than it 
has ever fallen to our lot to examine. The clothes and jewels 
worn at a ceremony of marriage are not the proper materia] 
of history, and there is no chapter in Mr. Coates’s book 
which would not have been the better for heroic pruning. 
In brief, adulation is not biography, and the sooner the vulgar 





* Lord Rosebery : his Life and Speeches. By T. F.G. Coates. 2 vola. London: 
Hutchinson and Co. [328.) 
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habit of singing pwans to contemporaries is laid aside the 
better willit be ror our national dignity. ‘“ Callnoman happy 
until he is dead,” said the sage. Our new biographers know 
no such reticence. ‘They are prepared to put any man upon 
the pedestal of “immortality,” if only he has spent a-few 
years in the public eye. 


In Lord Rosebery’s case there is less excuse than usual. 
For Lord Rosebery does not represent the opinion of a great 
party, nor do his speeches ring with the note of eloquence. 
He is versatile and adroit,—that is all. He has a word pat 
to every occasion, be that occasion South Africa or R. L. 
Stevenson. But we do not find in his speeches a single truth 
stated in his own terms, we do not encounter one page which 
could have come from no other pen nor voice than his own. 
So seldom does he challenge opposition or compel appreciation 
that we remember Sir Archibald, and begin to think that 
“words went for nothing with him.” On one page we read 
that he and his party “are bound by every tie of honour 
and of policy” to Home-rule. Yet if the book gives us any 
impression it is that Home-rule for Ireland holds a very 
small corner of Lord Rosebery’s regard. Again, he gives 
a general support to Mr. Gladstone’s South African policy ; 
yet owns that he had misgivings after Majuba, and owns, 
also, that his misgivings were justified. So on all dominant 
questions he is sounder than the party which he tepidly 
supports, and we know not by what tie he is bound to the 
Radicals, unless that tie be the reform of the House of Lords. 
But a politician cannot remain for ever upon the fence. Some 
day he must put his feet upon the solid earth, and if Lord 
Rosebery do not stand firm during the approaching Session, 
may we not dismiss him from the field of statesmen, and think of 
him only as a keen sportsman, or as an amateur of books and 
literature? Atany rate he is as well fitted as Grafton or Fox 
for such solace as may be found either in the classics or on 
the race-course. 


At first sight Lord Rosebery appears to possess no element 
of popularity. He is timid, undetermined, hesitant. He is 
not the man to take a strong view, or to compel others to 
acquiescence. He can neither frighten his supporters into admi- 
ration, nor dazzle their eyes with the splendour of eloquence 
or originality. Yet with all his limitations he isa popular 
figure,—of that there can be no doubt. If he could throw 
himself heart and soul into politics he might have a follow- 
ing for a while, but he cannot make up his mind, and the 
caprice of the mob has never suggested a more puzzling problem, 
than Lord Rosebery’s popularity. Even now, when he 
criticises few save Mr. Chamberlain, when he gives a qualified 
support to the Government, he still exercises a curious 
influence, and he is perhaps the first politician who, without 
a great temperament and without the vestige of a cause, has 
seized and held the attention of the people. Perhaps the 
Turf has something to do with it, But whatever the answer 
be to the riddle, it is suggested neither by Mr. Coates nor by 
Lord Rosebery’s speeches.’ For the speeches are so nicely 
balanced that they may be taken in either sense, and-as for 
Mr. Coates, he has done no better for his idol than achieve 
the worst piece of book-making that it has ever been our lot 
to condemn. 





IAN HAMILTON’S MARCH.* 


WHEN we read Mr. Churchill’s book we are reminded of the 
old Greek story of the Trumpeter. He was taken prisoner in 
days when a very short method of dealing with prisoners pre- 
vailed, and pleaded for his life on the ground that he was a 
non-combatant. ‘“ You don’t fight,’ was the answer, “ but 
you make others fight,” and he was promptly killed. Mr. 
Churchill's writing is highly inspiriting, all the more so that 
he is anything but a flatterer. He is not afraid to find fault 
with men who have been generally praised, and to defend men 
who have been generally blamed. He has, for instance, a good 
word to say for General Gatacre. Whether he is right or wrong 
in saying it we will not attempt to decideon the present occa- 
sion, but it is only fair to note Mr. Churchill’s opinion. The 
defence comes to this, that the General had insufficient means 
wherewith to do what was expected of him. His men, Mr. 
Churchill tells us, trusted him to the last. ‘“ When the weary 
privates struggled back to camp after the disastrous day at 





* Jan Hamilton's March. By Winston Spencer Churchill. London: Long- 
Mans and Cu. (6s.] 





“eget they were.quite clear on one 
ave got us out but him.’” The Camer i 

—and the actual fighters are good inc a a 
cheered him as they passed through Bethany. Thig aan 
Churchill, “is a very rare occurrence in our phlegmatic i. 
ordered British Army.” We heartily echo the wish Cat “te, 
sound will long ring in his ears.” Our author goes o 1 
moralise on the ill results of dismissing a contuandin & 
want of success. Here we feel doubtful. It hag to be rea 
right or wrong. Nor was it the War Office—to which Mr 
Churchill addresses his “ warning”’—but the general in chi t 
command that did it. . 


. , a 
point, ‘No one coulda 


The real story of the book, as announced by the tit] 
. ° pa x e, 
begins with chap. 7. On April 22nd General Ian Hamilton 
moved out of Bloemfontein, his immediate objective being the 
Waterworks, which he might attack if he found them weak] 
held, “ which is not very likely,” according to the orders, He 
did find them, however, held at least so weakly as to justif 
an attack, and the attack was successful. This was th 
beginning of a movement which at first it was not in. 
tended to press earnestly, but which turned out to be a very 
important affair indeed. The General had altogether eleven 
thousand men under his command. Something less than half 
of these were cavalry or mounted infantry, the Household 
Cavalry and 10th and 12th Lancers being in the former, 
and the Australians, with Roberts's and Marshall's Horse, the 
Ceylon Mounted Infantry, Kitchener's Horse, Lovat’s Scouts, 
and Burmah Mounted Infantry (what significant names’), with 
the 2nd, 5th, 6th, and 7th Mounted Infantry Battalions, consti. 
tuting the latter. The two infantry brigades were made up 
of the Cornwalls, Shropshires, Gordon Highlanders, Royal 
Canadians, Sussex (1), Derby (1), Cameron (1), Battalions, and 
the C.I.V. It had in all sixty-seven guns. This force marched 
four hundred and one miles in forty-five days, fought ten 
general actions, spent eighteen days in skirmishing, and 
captured nine towns. From the Waterworks it marched to 
Thabanchu, thence to Winburg, Kroonstad, Lindley, Heil. 
bron, and thence again to Johannesburg and Pretoria. For 
the most part its operations were away from the railway line, 
which it touched at Kroonstad on May 12th and again at 
Vredefort on May 24th. Its last battle before entering Pre. 
toria was at Six Mile Spruit on June 4th, though it had some 
severe fighting at Diamond Hill a week afterwards. It wasa 
happy thought of Mr. Churchill to accompany this column. It 
did much brilliantly successful work, and it has been well served 
by its chronicler. We shall not attempt to follow the narrative 
of marching and fighting. Even with the help of plai. , with 
which the reader of this hook is well supplied, a battle is not 
easily comprehended, especially when it is fought on the 
broken ground which formed the scene of all these actions. 
Even if we reproduced the plans, space and time would fail 
us in the attempt to do justice in this way to Mr. Churchill's 
narrative. We must be content with giving one or two 
brilliant scenes from the great picture which he unrolls before 
us. Here is one from the battle at Houtnek, the second of 
the series. Houtnek itself was on the extreme east of the 
battlefield, Thoba Mountain on the extreme west. This was 
occupied by British infantry, and the Boers made a deter. 
mined effort to repossess themselves of it :-— 


“« At last, about two o’clock, some one hundred and fifty of the 
German corps of the Boer force advanced from the northern 
point of Thoba in four lines across the table top to drive the 
British off the hill, So regular was their order that it was not 
until their levelled rifles were seen pointing south that they 
were recognised as foes, and artillery opened on them. In spite 
of an accurate shell fire they continued to advance boldly against 
the highest part of the hill, and, meanwhile, cloaked by a swell 
of the ground, Captain Towse, of the Gordon Highlanders, with 
twelve men of his own regiment and ten of Kitchener's Horse, 
was steadily moving towards them. ‘’he scene on the broad 
stage of the Thoba plateau was intensely dramatic. The whole 
army were the witnesses. The two forces, strangely dispro- 
portioned, drew near to each other. Neither was visible to the 
other. The unexpected collision impended. Krom every point 
field glasses were turned on the spectacle, and even hardened 
soldiers held their breath. At last, with suddenness, both parties 
came face to face at fifty yards’ distance. The Germans, who 
had already made six prisoners, called loudly on Captain Towse 
and his little band tosurrender. What verbal answer was returned 
is not recorded ; but a furious splutter of musketry broke out at 
once, and in less than a minute the long lines of the enemy 
recoiled in confusion, and the top of the hill was secured to the 
British. Among the foreigners wounded in this encounter was 
Colonel Maximoff. Captain Towse. for his conspicuous gallantry, 
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aordinary results which attended it, has been 

and re og ree rove but, in gaining what is above all 

award recious to ® soldier, he lost what is necessary to a 

He, for in the moment when his military career was 

DapPy by @ brilliant feat of arms, it was terminated by a bullet 
wate king him sideways, blinded him in both eyes.” 

Here is another scene of which the Gordons are again the 

heroes. So it chanced, for we are told that there was no 

paral but this happened to be the corps to which it fell to 

dothe work :— j 

«The rocks against which they advanced proved in the event 

be the very heart of the enemy’s position. The grass infront 
pa was burnt and burning, and against this dark background 
th thaki figures showed distinctly. The Dutch held their fire 

til the attack was within 800 yards, and then, louder than the 
cannonade, the ominous rattle of concentrated rifle fire burst 
forth. The black slope was spotted as thickly with grey puffs 
f dust where the bullets struck as with advancing soldiers, and 
tiny figures falling by the way told of heavy loss. But the 
advance neither checked nor quickened. With remorseless 
stride, undisturbed by peril or enthusiasm, the Gordons swept 
steadily onward, changed direction half left to avoid, as far as 

sible, an enfilade fire, changed again to the right to effect a 
lodgment on the end of the ridge most suitable to attack, and at 
last rose up together to charge. The black slope twinkled like 
jet with the unexpected glitter of bayonets. The rugged sky- 
line bristled with kilted figures, as, in perfect discipline and dis- 
dainful silence, those splendid soldiers closed on their foe. The 

Boers shrank from the contact. Discharging their magazines 
furiously, and firing their guns twice at point-blank range, they 
fled in confusion to the main ridge, and the issue of the action 
was no longer undecided.” 
But these glories are not bought for nothing, and it is as well 
to look sometimes at the price that is paid :— 

“Near a clump of rocks eighteen Gordon High landers—men as 
good as the one I had just talked with—lay dead in a row. 
Their faces were covered with blankets, but their grey stockinged 
feet—for the boots had been removed—looked very pitiful. There 
they lay stiff and cold on the surface of the great Banket Reef. 
I knew how much more precious their lives had been to their 
countrymen than all the gold mines the lying foreigners say this 
war was fought to win. And yet, in view of the dead and the 
ground they lay on, neither I nor the officer who rode with me 
could control an emotion of illogical anger, and we scowled at 
the tall chimneys of the Rand.” 

Part of the volume is given to a simple yet graphic picture 
of life in the prisoners’ quarters at Johannesburg. There is 
something truly dramatic in the contrast between the activity 
of the men who were fighting their way to Pretoria, and 
the dreary waiting of the captives within their fence of 
barbed wire. Not the least of their troubles was the inces- 
sant stream of false news with which they were deluged. 
The Boers cannot be acquitted of something very like cruelty 
in their treatment of the prisoners. Some of the restrictions 
which they imposed were wantonly annoying. 

One thing remains to say, and we say it with reluctance. 
Mr. Churchill, as we have already said in effect, does not 
respect persons. If he had thought ill of the British 
oficers as a class he would not have scrupled, we feel 
sure, to have uttered his thought. Now one of the 
newspapers has lately published a letter which prac- 
tically indicts them as a set of foolish and insolent in- 
competents. We do not in the least complain of helpful 
criticism, however severe, and think that the British officer 
often deserves it, but it can do no possible good, but rather 
infinite harm, to produce a heated and acrimonious atmo- 
sphere. We want to reform our officers, and to make them 
as a body take their profession more seriously, but we shall 
not induce them to do so if we begin by making them feel a 
sense of burning injustice. No man works well for a master 
who treats him unfairly, calls him opprobrious names, and 
shows ill-temper because things go badly. The abuse is made 
an excuse for continuance in the old bad ways. Public 
opinion must be stern, but it must also be just and cool. 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE.* 
Asan alternative or a complement to the contemplation of 
solid excellence, it is instructive at times to trace the meteoric 
course of coruscating futility. To approach this task in the 
spirit of artistic detachment from orthodox standards which 
characterises Mr. Whibley’s entertaining studies involves an 
effort of mental gymnastics disconcerting to the plain person, 
hot to say the Spectator reviewer. He must for the time being 
travel, & la Nietzsche, “beyond good and evil,” and allow 





tre an Pageantry of Life, By Charles Whibley. London: W. Heinemann. 








esthetic appreciation to replace moral approbation. The 
characters he is bidden to contemplate rest their claim to re- 
membrance solely on their picturesqueness, on their resolute 
avoidance of the commonplace. They occupy in the sphere of 
conduct much the same place as the mere virtuosi in the world 
of music. Their function is mainly decorative. They are not 
Empire-builders, nor patriots, nor even good citizens. They 
have no intimates, though they never lack imitators. They 
cannot breathe the atmosphere of domesticity, they are in- 
capable of self-sacrifice, they must be witty, they cannot be 
humorous. They are, in Mr. Whibley’s own phrase, “miracles 
of selfishness : that is the first condition of their success,” and 
their end-and aim’ may be summed up as the conscious and 
consistent assertion of unbridled egotism. 


It is a curious fact, which has not escaped the notice of Mr. 
Whibley, that the only approach to a classical exemplar of 
this type of humanity is Alcibiades, and he was far too deeply 
immersed in politics to be a completely artistic egotist. The 
dandy doubtless existed in Greek society, but the maxim 
typical of Greek art and life in its prime, und:v dyav, explains 
why he was probably looked on as suspect. Besides, he has 
never emerged in a true Republic—“ imagination’s widest 
stretch in wonder dies away” before the thought of a Swiss 
or an American Brummell—being essentially the product of 
a ripe or overripe civilisation. You may look for him in vain 
in Republican Rome ; even under the Empire he is as yet im- 
perfectly developed; while in the Dark and Middle Ages life 
was much too hard, too leisureless, to admit of any genuine 
dandiacal efflorescence. But you meet him in the rough in 
Italy of the Renaissance, where the sense of pageantry was 
fully developed, and Castiglione had glimmerings of an ideal 
not fully realised till our own Regency. There were gilded 
youths at the time of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and 
Elizabethan exquisites, and Restoration rakes. And thus by a 
gradual process the type was evolved which culminated and 
exhausted itself in the amazing Brummell, in D’Orsay, and in 
Disraeli the Younger. It is a curious feature about these 
great “pageant-makers” that they have never left any 
descendants, never bred up sons to carry on the august 
traditions of their line. For the last half-century the dandies 
have gone the way of the dodo. Democratic institutions and 
the penny society papers seem to render their resurrection im- 
probable. For it is an essential mark of the true dandy that, 
while compelling admiration, he shall during his own lifetime 
maintain a majestic aloofness. But if Brummell were alive 
now, how could he refrain from figuring as a “celebrity at 
home,” or guard the secret of his cravat from the Tailor and 
Cutter, not to say M.A.P.? 


Fortunately for the simple-minded reader who (with Mr. 
G. F. Watts) cannot dissociate art from ethics, and owns to a 
sneaking liking for the orthodox virtues, several of the hiero- 
phants of sublimated egotism who figure in Mr. Whibley’s 
pages fell short of the “pitiless contempt and the hard desire 
of perfection which marked the golden age of dandyism.” Sir 
Kenelm Digby not only failed to resent the fetters of matri- 
mony, but sincerely mourned his incomparable Venetia. 
Beckford (though Mr. Whibley makes no mention of this 
lamentable weakness) so far proved a traitor to the traditions 
of his tribe that he is said to have sought distraction for the 
loss of his young wife in his tour to Portugal. So, too, Count 
d'Orsay exhibited his grief for Lady Blessington in a manner 
quite alien to the self-centred spirit of dandyism, which 
Barbey d’Aurevilly defines as the fruit of vanity, but of vanity 
which has naught to do with the conquest of women. Pepys, 
for all his perfect comprehension of the art of life, his constant 
gratification of “his absorbing greed of sensation,” remained 
a patriot, and, as times went, a conscientious and efficient 
public servant. The pre-Regency dandies, again, commanded 
respect, or at least claimed attention, for their non-dandiacal 
qualities. They wrote imperishable memoirs, like Saint-Simon, 
or distinguished themselves by their prowess in the field, like 
the Prince de Ligne, or dabbled in political intrigue or 
theology, like Sir Kenelm Digby. Even the unmixed dandy, 
while needing for his expansion an “ atmosphere of sumptuous 
frivolity,’ cannot dispense with the commonplace quality of 
physical courage. We all know what Wellington said of the 
dandies in the field, and how he appreciated D’Orsay as a 
portrait painter far more than Goya. Brummell himself was 
neither a coward nor a sycophant, and those who find it hard 
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or impossible to be impressed by his “majestic frivolity” 
cannot deny the truculent wit of his immortal revenge on the 
Regent. Yet on the whole we cannot regret that these 
interesting monsters have become impossible. The excesses 
of the personal paragraphist and the humanitarian Radical 
may cause acute discomfort to the fastidious, but we hold 
them a lesser evil than the recrudescence of the conditions 
which alone render dandyism possible. The essay on “ The 
Younger Disraeli” which closes the volume is an extremely 
able and brilliantly written piece of characterisation. It was 
well that Disraeli should be included in this book of dandies, 
though with him dandyism was a means to an end, and never 
an end in itself. We have only to add that, however widely 
the reader may differ from Mr. Whibley’s point of view, he 
cannot but admire the felicity of phrase in which that view 
is expressed. 





JOSEPH GLANVILL.* 

Or Joseph Glanvill Mr. Lecky has said in his History of 
Rationalism that he was “a divine, who in his own day was very 
famous, and who, I venture to think, has been surpassed in 
genius by few of his successors.” The brief account of Glanvill 
given by Mr. Lecky is in the present volume largely supple- 
mented and expanded. Dr. Greenslet has, in fact, told us all of 
Glanvill which it is possible to know, and that is not very 
much. Of few English writers of equal power do we know so 
little. But Dr. Greenslet has done something more useful 
than gossip about a dead author; he has related him to the 
general intellectual movement of the time, and has therefore 
written a valuable chapter in the history of English philo- 
sophic thought. For Glanvill lived in an intellectual as well 
as in a political crisis. The Cartesian philosophy was influ- 
encing the English mind, a revolt against the empire of 
Aristotelian thought was in progress, one of the few native 
schools of English philosophy — that of the Cambridge 
Platonists—was in full sway, and the so-called Latitudinarian 
theology (an early adumbration of the Broad Church move- 
ment) was greatly modifying the character of the Church of 
England. Rarely, indeed, has there been a greater ferment 
in English thought; and in no mind is that ferment more 
manifest than in that of this strange and little known figure 
who is generally identified with the defence of the facts of 
witchcraft. Mr. Lecky would seem to know Glanvill mainly 
in this latter capacity. But Dr. Greenslet surveys Glanvill’s 
work all round, and, as we have said, relates him to the 
thought of his time, and that is the reason why we think this 
study of so striking a figure of considerable value. a 

Glanvill was born at Plymouth in 1636 of a very old and 
famous family. We know absolutely nothing of him till he 
entered Oxford in 1652, graduating in 1655. The Oxford of 
that day, dominated by the Puritans under Owen, gave to 
him, says Dr. Greenslet, “a sound and solid training in 
classics and logic, and a keen personal interest in the method 
and problems of natural science.” In 1658 Glanvill 
became chaplain to Francis Rous, friend of Cromwell, 
who had been also Speaker of the “ Barebones” Parlia- 
ment, and then Provost of Eton. Glanvill had been 
for the Commonwealth cause, but it is said of him that 
“after his Majesty's restoration, by deeply weighing matters 
he became convinced of his mistaken notions.” This sounds 
rather ironical, but Dr. Greenslet does not think Glanvill 
a mere Vicar of Bray. In 1660 he was presented by his 
brother with an Essex living which allowed him quiet and 
leisure for writing, but two years after he went to Frome 
Selwood in Somersetshire, and in 1665 he became rector of 
the Abbey Church at Bath, already a centre of fashion, this 
being one of the most desirable livings in England. In the 
same year he was elected Fellow of the newly founded Royal 
Society. Glanvill was apparently not a model of ultra- 
decorum, though we must allow for the horrible laxity of the 
age, for we not only find him discussing the supernatural 
world with learned men, but drinking rather deep with Pepys 
and others of the natural world. He seems to have been an 
authority on drink. ‘A man cannot,” he writes in a paper 
on the Bath waters read before the Royal Society, “ drink 
half the quantity of strong drink in this bath that he can out 
of it; but if he have drunk before to excess it allays much 
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and is a great refreshment i : 
have ‘ieee local ce Pee igi a meomnite 
twice a day to angry mobs,” and declaring that « “ ape. 
be a minister must be content to be a martyr” aby 
described as “ spruce and trim” and « eaanenine? ne 
ing.” He entered into several controversies, for ity ~— 
nature to.’ He was married twice, died in 1680 i we 
buried in the Abbey Church of Bath. ee 
Philosophically Glanvill was an eclectic, with no definit 
body of philosophic doctrine, but with a remarkable faculty 
ye apprehending and assimilating the new ideas of hi . 
is philosophy, like a chameleon, took some shades of colour 
from the ground it was upon; now sceptical with Sextus 
Empiricus, anon Pythagorean with More, rationalistic with 
Des vartes, or experimental with Bacon, it finally culminated 
in a reasonable and broad-minded Platonism.” His initial 
motive force was revolt against Aristotle, whose long Sianalis 
over the schools had been overthrown, but the events of 
his revolt, unless only partly stated, are very weak, The 
reinstatement of Plato by the Florentine Academy, the 
philosophy of Descartes, the new development of physical 
science, the work of Hobbes, were all makir g against any 
universal philosophic dominion, and were again turning back 
the mind of Europe on itself. It was a time of eagerness 
dogmatism, and conflict, and Glanvill, whose natural Ses non 
sceptical, conceived the ideal of a “quiet and fearless mind” 
with a “fixed stability,’ expressed in a gentle attitude of 
“philosophic doubt.” In this spirit he wrote his Vanity of 
Dogmatizing and his Scepsis Secentifica. But along with a 
philosophic agnosticism went a religious mysticism which 
attracted him to Plato and partly allied him with More and 
the Cambridge Platonists, and this attitude is expressed in 
his Lux Orientalis, an exposition of the Platonic doctrine of 
pre-existence. His epistemology may be inferred from his 
statement of the three stages of knowledge :—(1) apprehension 
grounded on sensitive perception; (2) forming of propositions 
through identity and distinction ; (3) faculty of joining-pro- 
positions in a chain of inferential reasoning. In the Plus 
Ultra we have, perhaps, the clearest hints of Glanvill’s 
approximation to the ideas of modern philosophy. His theory 
of the world was, as Dr. Greenslet says, “a modified atomism” 
combined with the Platonic anima mundi acting as medium 
between God and Nature. The influence of the Cartesian 
philosophy was, of course, to strengthen this dualism. But 
we must again say that no coherent body of doctrine must be 
sought in Glanvill. There are hints, flashes, ingenious 
theorisings, but scarcely anything more. 


S time, 


We have purposely said nothing of the celebrated work by 
which Glanvill is best known, the Sadducismus Triwmphatus, the 
strongest defence of the alleged facts of witchcraft produced 
by any English writer, because Glanvill is generally treated 
as though that were his sole work. It is true he devoted 
much of his life to the investigation of stories of “ possession,” 
and the fact that he was on the one hand a thinker and a 
member of the Royal Society, and on the other a deluded 
witch-hunter, has struck people who know about him as one 
of the most curious paradoxes on record. To such may be 
commended the interesting chapter in this work on “Ghost 
Stories and Witchcraft,” in which Glanvill is justly treated 
“as a man who, in this matter, laid hold of a great truth, 
though shrouded in earthly error.” Deeper research into the 
“abysmal deeps of personality” has not altogether confirmed 
the dogmatism of a clear but shallow “rationalism.” And 
as for the too easy credulity, not only of Glanvill but of 
so powerful a mind as that of Chief Justice Hale, we may say 
with Dr. Greenslet, “How far are all our opinions only the 
products of the convention and fashion of our age?” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
SrupEnTs of recent fiction cannot have failed to notice how, 
as a set-off to the efforts of those who labour to diffuse more 
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tuitous gloom, a certain number of writers have 

an almost equal assiduity in the cult of the extrava- 
oo absurd. Unfortunately, the desire to entertain is no 
Ks ae ouarantee of the successful realisation of that aim. 
~— re ie only one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
. ; less true that there is but one step from the ridiculous 
“ys ruinously inane, and bad farce, forced fun, and 
a ffectual “ absurdity” can be almost as depressing as 
vurincitg pessimism. But when Mr. Anstey sets forth 
cg these perilous paths, confidence is inspired by the 
aie of his previous exploits, and that confidence is 
richly rewarded in The Brass Bottle. As for the plot, 
let it suffice to say that Horace Ventimore, a gifted 
hut unrecognised young architect, and the accepted suitor 
for the hand of a daughter of a famous Orientalist, 
having undertaken to represent his prospective father-in-law 
at an auction of various Eastern relics, purchases a brass vase 
containing a genie imprisoned in the days of Solomon. The 
genie, on being released, proceeds to overwhelm his rescuer 
with manifestations of embarrassing gratitude. He trans- 
forms his humble chambers into a gorgeous palace when the 
Professor and his wife and daughter come to dine; he not 
only procures the architect a wealthy client, but builds for 
him a “stately pleasure dome,”—to the infinite dissatisfaction 
of the bewildered parvenu. The climax is reached when 
Horace’s benefactor causes him to be presented with the 
freedom of the City of London,—a very fine piece of fooling, 
for neither Horace, nor the Lord Mayor, nor the assembled 
populace have any idea why they are there. As we hold it to 
be no part of the function of the reviewer of a work of this 
sort to forestall too freely the pleasures of perusal, we will 
content ourselves by saying that in his logical conduct of an 
absurd proposition, in his fantastic handling of the super- 
natural, in his brisk dialogue and effective characterisation, 
Mr. Anstey has once more shown himself to be an artist and a 
humourist of uncommon and enviable merit. 


or less gra 


When in doubt the reader can always safely turn to Jokai 
for the stimulus of excitement administered amid a heroic 
environment. Of his hundred novels not a fifth have yet 
been translated, and as there is no reason to suppose that the 
quality of the remainder is appreciably inferior to that of 
those which have already appeared in English dress, we may 
look forward to many exhilarating hours to be spent in the 
companionship of the great Hungarian magician. The novel 
before us, The Baron’s Sons, a condensed version of the tale en- 
titled “The Sons of the Stony-hearted Man,” is a brilliant and 
enthralling romance of the Hungarian Revolution of 1848, in 
which the author played an active part. The “stony-hearted 
man” is the Baron Baradlay, who on his deathbed solemnly 
enjoins on his wife to carry out his wishes with regard to 
her future and that of her three sons. Unlike the widows in 
the recent novels of Mr. Anthony Hope and Miss Braddon, 
the Baroness has no difficulty in shaking herself free from 
the despotic influence of the dead, and in every particular— 
domestic and political—devotes herself to realising the dia- 
metrical opposite of his wishes. In this she is justified by the 
dictates of humanity and patriotism, and aided by the devotion 
of her sons. The brilliant young diplomat and the gallant 
soldier are both splendidly picturesque and chivalrous figures 
—only Hungarians would have conceived and carried out 
that strange heroic duel at the siege of the fortress of Buda— 
while the third, the young official who plays so sorry a part 
during the outbreak, more than redeems himself by the 
superb act of self-sacrifice which closes his life. Jokai may 
not be subtle, but he dazzles one with his gorgeous invention, 
his genius for the unexpected, his vivid presentation of the 
characteristics of an impulsive and romantic race. The gaps in 
the narrative show that Mr. Bicknell has abridged the 
dimensions of the original with no sparing hand. His 
version, however, reads fluently, and he has left us the thrilling 
historical episode of the escape of the two hundred and twenty 
Hussars who revolted from the Austrians, and after countless 
perils made good their way into Hungary. 

Mr. Merrick is a writer of much talent to whom we owe one 
of the best novels of theatrical life. But in The Worldlings 
he has set himself an almost impossible task,—that of winning 
sympathy for a hero who forfeits our respect in the first 
chapter and never does anything to regain it. Maurice Blake, 
the quasi-hero in question, a man fitted by Nature for the 





liberal dispensation of £20,000 a year, finds himself at thirty- 
eight earning a bare livelihood on the Kimberley Diamond 
Fields. At this juncture his only friend, a déclassé English- 
man named Jardine, dies of fever a few hours before the 
arrival of a letter of forgiveness from his father, who in old 
age has come into a baronetcy and £20,000 a year. Jardine’s 
mistress accordingly proposes to Blake that, on the strength 
of his strong resemblance to her protector, he should personate 
the dead man, return to England, pass himself off as the heir, 
and allow her a fourth of the proceeds. The sequel sets forth 
how Blake, yielding to temptation, afterescorting Mrs. Fleming, 
alias Jardine, back to England, and establishing her in 
London, deceived the trusting Baronet, was welcomed by 
society, and eventually fell in love with and married a beautiful 
and virtuous lady. His relations with Mrs.. Fleming, how- 
ever, precipitated the inevitable Nemesis, for although Blake 
fulfilled his share of the bargain, she was piqued by his cold- 
ness, and finally denounced him to his wife. Lady Helen was 
at first highly incensed, but when Maurice confessed every- 
thing, enlightened the Baronet as to his antecedents, and was 
able to satisfy his wife that his relations with Mrs. Fleming 
were (apart from finance) perfectly blameless, this long- 
suffering patrician freely forgave him, and, forsaking her 
family and friends, accompanied him to the Colonies to make 
a fresh start on two hundred a year allowed him by the 
equally long-suffering Baronet. 


Mr. Hichens deals in Tongues of Conscience with various 
fantastic and extravagant manifestations of remorse. Nowit 
is an illustrious painter whose peace of mind is unhinged by the 
results of having inspired a gutter-snipe with a passion for the 
sea. The boy leaves home and is drowned; the famous 
painter, tortured with unavailing remorse, seeks refuge from 
his thoughts in the remote fishing village where the drowned 
boy is buried. There the Vicar guesses his secret, defaces a 
tombstone to put the unhappy stranger off the scent, but fails 
to prevent him from being strangled by a mad sailor. In 
“William Foster,” again, we read how the daughter of an 
atheist «esthete and a Puritan mother married a handsome and 
amiable youth who wrote such shocking novels that, acting 
on the suggestion of her dying mother, his wife removed him 
by poison and earned her admission to the Chamber of Horrors. 
Thirdly, Maurice Dale was a young doctor who was haunted 
by the ery of his dead child, whom he had cruelly neglected 
in its last hours. He subsequently married a Canon's 
daughter, who sacrificed her happiness and life in the effort 
to still the accusing voice. It is not necessary to proceed 
further with an analysis of the recondite emotions and morbid 
obsessions which form the groundwork of Mr. Hichens’s clever 
but dismal stories. 

In The Filibusters Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne has, to our way of 
thinking, shown himself unduly neglectful of the responsibilities 
of the popular novelist, when allowing himself an undue latitude 
in emphasising the romantic aspects of villainy. It is fairly 
open to question whether people ought to sympathise with 
filibusters at all. But in any case we do expect, and we 
have a right to expect in books which appeal strongly to 
boys and youths, that some regard should be shown for the 
fine old motto of “honour among thieves.” It may be true 
that filibusters are generally traitors and sneaks, but we “hold 
it not handsome to be here set down,” and it is a fault more 
serious than Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne thinks to write an attractive 
novel of adventure in which prominence is assigned to a 
picturesque dare-devil fellow who is at the same time a spy of 
the meanest kind,—the kind which betrays merely for cash 
down. The Filibusters is far more likely to mislead the 
ingenuous youth than many of what are conventionally known 
as “ bad books.” The cynical “man of the world” standpoint 
from which it is written is admirably calculated to impress a 
callow youth, who would argue that if it is possible for so 
brave and pleasant a gentleman as Sir William Carew to take 
money for betraying his boon companions, there can, after all, 
be nothing so very disgraceful in such a course. It is doubt- 
less “square-toed” and “early Victorian” to believe in the 
duty of the novelist to avoid doing harm by his work,— 
for with such a creed what becomes of art for art’s 
sake? Nevertheless, we venture to hold this old-fashioned 
view, and boldly say that we should esteem ourselves 
most fortunate if we could induce Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne to think 
for amoment of the responsibilities of the pen, and, as so able 
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a story-teller would find it easy to do, heighten instead of 


lowering the ideal moral standard in his readers’ minds. 


There is a thrilling and most horrific account of the plague 
at Marseilles in Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s Servants of Sin. The 
fastidious may be repelled, but readers of strong stomach will 
acknowledge that it is most vividly portrayed. The date of 
the story is the Regency during the minority of Louis XV., 
and by readers who like the “‘costume-romance ” it will be 


pronounced a very good specimen of this class of novel. 


Another historical romance is Vivian of Virginia, which is 
an account of Virginia in the days of Charles II. It is nota 
remarkable book, but quite readable, and has the merit of 
comparative unfamiliarity, the fragment of history it illus- 
trates, the rebellion against the Governorship of Sir William 
Berkeley, having until recently escaped the notice of novelists 


in search of a plot. 


Charming Renée is the second novel noticed within the 
last fortnight in which the hero shuts himself up for a crime 
which he has not committed. But Lord Stratheldon is, on 
the whole, a more interesting figure than the hero of The 
“Charming Renée” marries this recluse, and, 
The plot is rather 
absurd, and at one point decidedly disagreeable ; but the book 
is vivaciously written, and the heroine’s charms survive the 
ordeal of pen and ink rather better than those of most of her 


Marble Face. 
of course, in the end all turns out well. 


order. 


The scene of The Devil’s Half-Acre is laid in New Zealand, 
and, in spite of an occasionally bewildering plot, the story 
has undoubted merit. The figure of the heroine’s guardian, 
John Jermyn, with his half-mad penitence, his preaching, and 
his incessant mortification of the flesh, is well wrought out; 
but intending readers should be warned that this is a book 
which craves careful perusal, and wil] probably discourage 
the skimmer. Attentive reading will reveal an interesting 
story and a very fair power of character-drawing on the part 
of the anonymous author. 

Mr. Guy Boothby narrates in The Woman of Death the 
appalling experiences of Evelyn Charles Devereux-Ducie, 
seventeenth Baron Middlesborough. This amiable and 
accomplished nobleman, having been induced by the beautiful 
but dangerous Madame d’Espére to join a mysterious 
duelling club in Paris, only escapes assassination by killing 
his own father-in-law. Since then he has taken to politics, 
and lived happily ever afterwards. 
liminary announcement that the novel is written in Mr. 
Boothby’s “ best style.” By way of comment on this view we 
may quote the references on p. 14 to “the old Latin proverb 
Facile decensus Averni,’ and on p. 280 to “one of the ‘Lieder 
ohne Wort.” The very first sentence in the book also illus- 
trates the dangers by which Mr. Boothby is beset when he 
deviates from the vernacular. 
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THE NATIVE QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

South Africa: Past and Present. By Violet R. Markham. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 7s. 6d.)—‘The new-comer, without 
personal ties or interests in a country, who listens turn by 
turn to all opinions, and is brought in contact with every class 
of society, may perhaps learn more about the problems of such a 
land than seems possible at first sight to the resident.” The 
truth of this statement is well illustrated by Miss Marxham’s 
admirable contribution to our knowledge of South Africa, which 
deserves to be classed very high among the flood of publications 
to which the war and its allied problems have given birth. 
Miss Markham was at the Cape in search of health, she tells us, 
during the months that preceded the outbreak of the war. 
Being endowed with a keen interest in politics, and an evident 
power of observation and judgment much above the average 
of either sex, she turned her opportunities to excellent 
account, and has produced a book that should be studied 
by all who care to know how the position in South Africa 
just before the war struck a candid and well-informed out- 
sider thoroughly loyal to English ideas, and yet able to do 
justice to the good qualities of the Dutch. We may specially call 
attention to the chapters on the native question, which occupy a 
place’ between Miss Markham’s accurate and lucid sketch of 


We gather from a pre- 





South African history, from the landing of Rj 

break of the present war, and the =~ eae out, 
ing “ Notes from a Travelling Diary ” with which she “<a 
native question in South Africa is so important that it is " The 
ing that Miss Markham should be almost the only ee 
who has attempted ‘to do justice to it. After the war is mn 
will soon force itself upon the notice of those statesme gr 
others who are satisfied at present to wonder how the En “ 
and Dutch can be brought to live in amity. Miss Markhae 
properly reminds us that the latter question is easy of solation in 
comparison with the former. ‘Every year which helps to solye the 
problem of Dutch and English complicates the problem of Black 
versus White.” “There are many reasons urged why Boerand Brito; 

should bury their feuds and dwell in peace together, but the 
most powerful of any is the argument that they are a White 
brotherhood in a Black continent, and it is as brothers and allies 
they must face a future problem, the difficulty of which affects 
them equally.” We hope that Miss Markham’s thoughtful 
exposition of this fact will be taken to heart. She points out the 
political difficulties that are already looming in the future 
through the recognition of the educated Kaffir’s right to a vote 
which Cape Colony has admitted, but Natal, like the lets 
Republics, has strenuously denied. Hitherto the numbers of 
the blacks have been increasing out of all proportion to 
those of the whites. The causes that have checked the in- 
crease of savage tribes in contact with white settlers elsewhere 
have been either non-existent or inoperative in South Africa, If 
this continues to be the case, a very great danger lies ahead of our 
Colonies at the Cape, to deal with which will tax all the ability and 
courage of their leaders. Miss Markham describes the only 
serious attempt that has yet been made to grapple with the 
problem—Mr. Rhodes’s Glen Grey Act—which she praises as 
“the most admirable Native Act which exists on the statute- 
book probably of any country.” We hope that her able and 
open-minded book will receive the attention which it deserves, 








OWENS COLLEGE. 


The Owens College, Manchester. By P. J. Hartog. (Cornish. 
12s. 6d. net.)—The history of English education during the past 
century has been marked by nothing more striking than the 
fertile development of University Colleges. A hundred years 
ago Oxford and Cambridge were the only Universities in Eng- 
land, and they were hedged round by all kinds of restrictions 
which kept away all but Churchmen in theory, and all but the 
sons of the well-to-do in practice. Several attempts had been 
mate to upset their monopoly without success. As long ago as 
1640 it was endeavoured to found a Northern University. Man- 
chester was suggested for its habitat, but the jealousy of York 
prevented that. It was established at Durham, but only lasted a 
few years. In 1828 and 1829 the first steps were taken in 
Lendon to establish Colleges for those who could not sign the 
tests or afford the expenses of the older Universities. Meantime 
the toiling millions of the North were feeling more and more 
keenly the need for Colleges more in touch with the require- 
ments of a manufacturing class than Oxford or Cambridge. In 
Manchester especially there had been several sporadic attempts 
to provide the higher and technical education which was wanted. 
Finally, the munificence of John Owens, a Manchester cotton- 
spinner, led to the foundation in 1851 of the College which bears 
his name, from which the Victoria University directly, and in- 
directly the numerous University Colleges now active, and the 
new Universities to which in turn some of them have given rise, 
may be said to have sprung. Owens, whose chief motive was the 
desire to establish a College free of the religious tests which he 
hated, left almost £100,000 for the purpose. This was wisely 
spent on men rather than on buildings. The present stately 
pile of Owens College, with its excellent laboratories, library, 
and museum, was the outcome of further generosity on the 
part of private persons. Mr. Hartog rightly says that the 
circumstances in which Owens College grew up give it a claim 
to be the first of a numerous and important class. ‘“ The whole 
previous history of higher education in Manchester, the co- 
operation of George Faulkner, the Churchman and Tory, in its 
establishment, and the help given by all parties in maintaining 
and enlarging its existence, show clearly that Owens, unlike the 
London Colleges, is really the creation of a city, conscious, like 
the medieval cities of Italy, of its own individuality, and desiring 
University teaching and University life of the highest kind to 
form part of the city life.” In this respect, the present activity 
of Owens College, as described in Mr. Hartog’s handsome volume, 
is a work which the citizens of Manchester, who will soon be 


| engaged in celebrating the jubilee of their pioneer College, may 


justly regard as not the least showy feather in their civic cap. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


g we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


din 
Cader this hea other forms.) - 


reserved for review in 

William Llandels, D.D.: 4 Memoir. By his son, Thomas D. 
Llandels, M.A. (Cassell and Co. 68.)—Dr. Llandels was for 
many years one of the best known Nonconformist ministers in 
London, preaching in what was once the Diorama, in Regent's 
Park. He belonged to what may be called the progressive 
school of the Baptists, and so differed not a little from another 
eminent representative person, J. A. Spurgeon. There was a 
serious difference between the two in the early years of Dr. 
Liandels’s London ministry; circumstances - brought them 
together, and then the fundamental difference of opinion re- 
aseerted itself when Spurgeon entered his protest against minis- 
terial concessions to modern thought. Dr. Llandels was a hard 
hitter, witness a letter quoted on p. 147, in which he deals a 
severe blow to the “ Particular” wing of the Baptists. At 
another time the Evangelical clergy, who use the Baptismal 
Service while denying Baptismal regeneration, came under his 
lasb. In 1883 he left London for Edinburgh, where he spent the 
remainder of his life, dying on July 7th, 1899, 








Twenty-five Agrapha, Annotated by the Rev. Blomfield 
Jackson. (S.P.C.K. 1s.)—The most familiar of the “ Agrapha” 
is that given in Acts xx. 35:.“ It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” though, strictly speaking, it does not belong to the 
class ag Mr. Jackson defines it by his sub-title, “ Extra-Canonical 
Sayings of Our Lord.” Extra-Canonical it is not. This is 
naturally first in the order. The second may bean adaptation of 
St. Paul’s words in 1 Cor. xi. 25, changing the third person into 
the first, and the rod «upiov into toy éudy.. There have always 
been some who took these words, not as St. Paul’s, but as 
Christ’s. What is meant by the word zoincis in the sentence, 
“Jt will be observed that the woinois and the xarayyeAAla are 
incomplete without communion”? (Why double the A?) We 
hope that Mr. Jackson does not countenance the unscholarly 
attribution of a sacrificial meaning to todro moeire. The notices 
of the other Sayings are interesting, but we feel that on the 
whole too much importance is given to them. What is really 
new in them is very enigmatic.—-In the series of “ Early 
Church Classics” (same publishers, 1s. 6d.) we have The Liturgy 
of the Apostolic Constitutions, translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. R. H. Creswell. It would take us too far to 
enter upon the many questions which this document suggests, 
It has, of course, a very direct bearing on the doctrine of the 
Real Presence. We must be content with the bare mention of 
the book. 


A Brief History of Mathematics. Translated from the German 
of Dr. Karl Fink by Wooster Woodruff Beman and David Eugene 
Smith. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 6s. net.)—Probably few 
students of mathematics know anything of the history of the 
manuals which they use, and of the men by whose labours they 
have gained the vantage ground which they now occupy. We 
all know at least the name of Euclid. Some may have heard of 
Euler, and certain formule have names attached to them. But 
of the scores of names which Professor Fink has brought together 
in this volume most are absolutely obscure. The translators 
have done a good work in introducing this learned treatise to the 
English-speaking world. 


The quarterly instalment of The Ozford English Dictionary, 
edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray (The Clarendon Press, 5s.), 
contains a portion of “ I,” being the fifth volume of the work, and 
reaching from “Input—Invalid.” We are still in a mainly 
Latin region, the words that have the prefix “in.” Dr. Murray 
mentions a curious example of the change of meaning in words. 
“Instance” was originally employed to signify a case adduced 
in objection to a universal assertion. This use has hecome 
obsolete, and we now employ the word to signify a case adduced 
in support. 


The “1900” Supplement to the Dictionary of Gardening, Vol. L., 
4—F. By Geo. Nicholson. (L..Upcott Gill. 7s. 6d.)—It is a 
remarkable proof of the wonderful activity with which the art of 
gardening is pursued that this supplement, mainly devoted to 
new things, imports, naturalisations, and discoveries, will occupy 
eight hundred pages, the half now before us (“A” to “F”’) 
running to three hundred and seventy-three. A certain space is 
given to new methods and the like. But, on the whole, it is the 
activity of the horticulturist that demands this appreciation. 


Elocution and Stage Training. By Maxwell Ryder. (T. Burleigh. 
63, net.)—On what is, perhaps, the most important question as to 








the actor’s art—Should he be controlled by, or should he himself 
control, his emotions ?—Mr. Ryder has a very definite opinion. «If 
you wish to move others, always remain master of yourself. And 
he gives potent arguments, and what is more effective, strong 
authorities, for his opinion. Generally his counsels seem to be 
judicious, as far as an outsider can judge. One of them we can 
endorse without hesitation. ‘“ Study,’ he says, “not your art 
only, or the literature of your profession, but literature 
generally.” Of course, the more purely technical points.in 
preparation for the stage are dwelt upon and illustrated by 
anecdote und example. This is Mr. Ryder’s habitual practice. 
It is instructive to his special public, and it makes the book more 
attractive to the outside reader. It takes us into regions which 
are unfamiliar to us, and we express an opinion with diffidence. 
But our general impression is that it is a work of very consider- 
able value, 


The first volume of the “Chetham Society’s Publications ” for 
the year 1899-1900 is The Chartulary of Cockersand Abbey, trans- 
cribed and edited by William Farrer, Vol. II., containing more 
than a hundred documents and covering a period of more than 
two centuries, It would be an interesting task to traze out the 
relation between these documents and present tenures. We 
find, for instance, the Abbey extinguishing the common right of 
an individual by granting him sixteen acres of freehold. Another 
point of view is suggested by the frequent occurrence of the 
words “pro salute anime.” No doctrine ever had such wide- 
reaching secular effect as that of the efficacy of prayers for the 
dead. We may hold it as a pious opinion, and it seems harsh to 
object, but if it is formalised into a tenet there is no more 
powerful engine of superstition. 


The Communion in Dunfermline. By Robert Stevenson, M.A. 
(Romanes, Dunfermline. 2s. 6d.net.)—Mr. Stevenson has examined 
the Kirk Sessions} Registers of his parish, and put together from 
their contents a volume of no small interest, One curious thing 
is the identity of practice in the matter of Communion under the 
Presbyterian and the Episcopalian régime. Under both the rule 
was to have great annual celebrations, though, indeed, even these 
did not always take place. In the twenty-two years of Presby- 
tery (1640-1661) there were six in which there was no Communion, 
1643-44 and 1651-55; in the twenty-seven years of Episcopacy 
(1663-1689) twelve. The Archbishops vainly sought to have the 
rite at Easter; but the ministers knew their people too well to 
venture on it. Mr. Stevenson has made a contribution of no 
small value to Scottish ecclesiastical history. 


Right Living asa Fine Art. By Newell Dwight Hillis, (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier. 1s.)—Mr. Hillis prefixes as a text to his 
discourse on life a sentence from W. H. Channing which is cer- 
tainly worth noting : “ To live content with small means; to seek 
elegance rather than luxury, and refinement rather than fashion ; 
to be worthy, not respectable ; and wealthy, not rich ; to listen to 
stars and birds, babes and sages, with open heart ;'to study hard ; 
to think quietly, act frankly, talk gently; await occasions, hurry 
never ; in a word, to let the spiritual, unbidden, and unconscious 
grow up through the common,—this is my symphony.” We are 
not sure that the text had not better be left to speak for itself. 
Mr. Hillis begins with a discourse on beauty. It would be cen- 
sorious to object: to it, but we must say that the writer leaps very 
easily over a stupendous chasm when he writes :—“‘ Having 
lingered long before the portrait of Antigone or Cordelia, the 
young girl finds herself pledged to turn that ideal into life and 
character. The copy of the Sistine Madonna hanging upon the 
wall asks the woman who placed it there to realise in herself this 
glorious type of motherhood.” There is a significant variety 
here. In one case the picture “asks”; in the other the spectator 
is ‘‘ pledged.” There is a world of difference between the two 
things. There are good things in this little book ; but one cannot 
help remembering that the cult of beauty is no new thing in the 
world, and that it has flourished in times that were ethically 
corrupt. 


Gordon’s Campaign in China. With Introduction, &c., by 
Colonel R. H. Veitch, R.E. (Chapman and Hall. 13.)—Gordon’s 
account of his operations against the Taeping rebels is as lucid 
as Cesar’s “Commentaries,” and quite admirably brief; sixty- 
odd small pages suffice for the narrative of three campaigns. 
Colonel Veitch’s preliminary account of the circumstances ig 
very much to the point. Some of us remember the strange belief 
that prevailed for a time, and possibly still survives, that the Tae- 
pings were pro-Christian. The concluding sentence from Gordon’s 
narrative may be quoted:—“The hasty attacks made upon 
Asiatic positions cost valuable lives, invite failure, and pr2veat 
the science of war, theoretically acquired at considerahkie cost, 
being tested in the best school,—viz., that of actual practize.” 
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A Japanese Maiden. By Annie M. Piercy. (Horace Marshall 
and Son. 6d. net.)—This is a little Japanese love story, perfectly 
simple and natural, full of little touches of Japanese life and 
manners, and not without a gently suggested moral. Kiku, the 
heroine, runs away from an unwelcome marriage,—an English- 
man has asked for her hand in marriage, and she loves a 
Japanese. Everything ends well, for the Englishman is a gentle- 
man, and recognises that the Japanese way of arranging marriage is 
not a right one (though, by the way, it prevails in every country 
but England); Kiku is happy, and finally becomes a Christian. 


THEOLOGY.—Different Conceptions of Priesthood and Sacrifice. 
Edited by W. Sanday. (Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d.)— 
In this volume we have the report of a Conference held 
at Oxford in December, 1899, between the representatives 
of various schools of thought in the Anglican Church 
and what are commonly called the Orthodox Dissenters. 
The editor sums up the results in his preface. These 
results consisted, we may say, in the clearing away of mis- 
conceptions. No one expected change of opinion; but the 
discovery that different opinions were not so far apart as their 
holders thought is an object which it would be worth much 
trouble to attain. This, too, is well worth noting. “Iam not 
sure,” writes Professor Sanday, ‘‘that the most impressive 
feature in the Conference as a whole was not the persistent effort 
on all sides to give to the doctrines or practices contended for 
a moral meaning, and not only a moral meaning, but the 
very highest and most Christian meaning attainable.” On 
the utterances themselves, as reported here, we do not 
propose to dwell. They must be taken as a _ whole, 
But all interested in the theological controversies of the 
day are bound to study the volume. We cannot but 
feel that a perusal of it, had if been possible, might have 
modified some of the statements in The Ritualists, by Walter 
Walsh (J. Nisbet and Co., 1s. 6d. net). It must be confessed, 
however, that itis much more difficult to put up with innova- 
tions and illegalities in ritual than with extravagances, even 
more significant, in preaching. And there are a number of 
shallow, not to say silly, persons who seem bent on doing things 
which have neither authority nor intrinsic desirableness, simply 
because they are Roman. Mr. Walsh undoubtedly makes some 
points, quotes some utterances which need explanation, 
and mentions acts which can hardly be justified—— 
The Text of the New Testament. By the Rev. K. Lake. 
(Rivingtons. 1s.)—This is one of the series of “Oxford Church 
Text-Books.” It is avery excellent piece of work, a model of 
really lucid and concise exposition of a very complicated and 
difficult subject. Mr. Lake describes in succession the great 
Uncial Codices, speaks more briefly of the Cursives, and then 
proceeds to deal with the Versions and with the Patristic 
quotations. He is inclined to a2cept the textual theory of 
Westcott and Hort, but thinks that they have not said the last 
word on the subject. One thing is quite clear, that he brings 
an unprejudiced mind to the consideration of the subject. No 
more serviceable manual of textual criticism is to be found.—— 
The Great Rest-Giver. By William Haig Miller. (R.T.S. 2s. 6d.) 
—The writer speaks of various faults and weaknesses of human 
nature, and describes how the troubles which they cause may be 
removed by Him who said : “ Come unto Me, and I will give you 
rest.’ Every lesson is illustrated with examples from life, and 
the collection may well be found instructive and useful. 





MisceELuangrous.—It is akind of apotheosis for an author to 
have a birthday-book constructed out of his or her work. So we 
must offer our congratulations on the appearance of The Isabel 
Carnaby Birthday-Book, arranged by E. D. Berrington (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) Miss Berrington must not suppose 
that her author was the first to say that “It is one’s duty to do 
what he thinks right, regardless of results.” Happily, we had 
not to wait for “Concerning Isabel Carnaby” before we heard 
that.——The Chorus of Creation, selected by J. R. Macduff, D.D. 
(same publishers, 2s. 6d.), is drawn from many authors. The 
illustrations by Miss A. S. Macduff have considerable merit. 
—Chess Openings for Beginners. By the Rev. E, C. Cunnington. 
(Routledge and Sons. 6d.) A Cyclist’s Note-Book. By A. W. 
Rumney. (W. and A. K. Johnston.) In the series of 
“Homeland Handbooks” (St. Bride’s Press), Dartmoor and its 
Surroundings, by Beatrix F’. Cresswell (6d. net).——The Evangelisa- 
tion of the World in this Generation, by John R. Mott, M.A. 
(Students’ Volunteer Missionary Union), may be described as the 
manifesto of the Students’ Volunteer Missionary Union.——~ 
Among the Birds. By Florence Anne Fulcher, (S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d.) 
—Many readers have become acquainted with one or other of 
Miss Fulcher’s essays, for they have appeared in many journals 
and magazines. She divides them bv the seasons, and discourses 








in them about many things. One thing is ng 
pleading for the creatures which in our short-sighted tonic ae 
we destroy. The vanity of women and the 
depopulate whole regions of life. We commend this litt} 
volume to our readers. There is observation in it : ; 
humour, and, as we have said, kindliness and sympathy : 
The Book of Blues. Edited by Ogier Rysden. (F. E, Robinson 
and Co.)—This “Record of all the Matches between o 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in Every Department af 
Sport” will doubtless be found useful by many. “Records” aro 
apparently more easily remembered than other things which to the 
prejudiced minds of schoolmasters and others appear more im. 
portant. The stupidest boy knows them with an accuracy which 
were it applied to his lessons, would raise him to the front rant. 
of scholars. Still, even he may want help, and in later life, when 
this kind of knowledge is perforce crowded out, this help will be 
more welcome. Here, then, is the remedy,—a new “ Anglo. 
Saxon Chronicle” of athletics.——Chess Strategetics Illustrated, 
By Franklin R. Young. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co 
12s. 6d. net.)—This is a book for chess experts, and to such ~ 
must leave it. The author moves in quite transcendental regions 
and it would require powers to which we do not pretend to follow 
him. Anyhow, we may say that this is a handsome volume. 
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gluttony of men 





Scnoot-Booxs.—The Elements of Hydrostatics. By S. L. Loney 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d.)——Fifteen Studies in 
Book-keeving. By Walter W. Snailum. (Same publishers. 2g, 6d.) 
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Adderley (James), Francis, the Little Poor Man of Assisi, 12mo ....(Arnold) 3/¢ 
Bacon (Roger), The “Opus Majus,” with Introduction by J. H. Bridges, 

SVU 0 caisatiacivencssen te Den Geeswescadeee te ou (Williams & Norgate) 31,6 
Baty (T.), International Law in South Africa, 8vo ...... (Stevens & Haynes) 60 
Bayly @. B.), Honor Greenteal, CF SVO 0... secs. ccsncccseccesesecl (Jarrold) 3/6 
Berry (R. J. A.), The Essentials of Regional Anatomy, cr 8vo ....(Churchill) 10/0 






sillings (J. S.), Ventilation and Heating, 8VO ........ccceceeeceeees CK, Paul) 25/0 
Boothby (Guy), Long Live the King, cr 8vo......... i -.(Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Bossuet (J. B.), The Sermon on the Mount, 12mo -(Longmans) 2/6 
Bargin (GC. B.), THO War Cab, GF OUD weccccccccccacccccccescqccvcsens (Long) 60 


Burns (C. L.) and Colenso (R. J.), Living Anatomy, 4to ........ (Longmans). 7/6 

Campbell (J. G.), Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
CUBVO: cccccctccscccvsnrescevesttseeecnessnsccuseas ceases (Macmillan) 6/0 

Carus (Paul), The History of the Devil and the Idea of Evil, roy 8vo (K. Paul) 30/0 


Chamberlain (A. F.), The Child : a Study, cr $¥o............6.00- CW. Scott) 6/0 
Clark (C. C. P.), The “ Machine” Abolished, cr 8vo................(Putnam) 4/0 
Clowes (A. A.), Mrs, Frederick Graham : a Novel, cr 8vo ....(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Coleman (C. G.), On Sea and Prairie, cr 8V0............seeeceee+++-(Jarrold) 3/6 
Coutts (F. B. M.), The Mystery of Godliness, cr 8VO ........0..0eeeeee (Lane) 3/6 
Cromarty (D.), The Heart of Babylon, cr 8vo..................(H. Marshall) 3/6 
Crommelin (May), The Luck of a Lowland Laddie. cr 8vo ........ (J. Long) 60 
Cunliffe (F. H. E.), History of the Boer War, Vol. I.,8vo ........(Methuen) 15/0 
Dahle (T. T.), A Tragedy of Three, cr 8vo ........... ..(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
D'Annunzio (G.), The Flame of Life, cr 8v0...............0000s (Heinemann) 6/0 
De Morgan (M.), The Windfairies, and other Tales, cr 8vo .... Geeley) 50 


Digest XLL., I. De Adquirendo Rerum Dominio, er 8vo. (Camb. Univ. Press) 5/0 





DonalGson Cl), WOPCUM ANOS OVO ci ccdsscnces secccveachesesapesed (S. Low) 10/6 
Doyle (A. C.), The Great Boer War, cr 8V0.........+6 (Smith & Elder) 7/6 
Duncan (J.), Angioma, and other Papers, 8vo (Oliver & Boyd) 6/0 
Elliott (J. M. K.), Fifty Years’ Fox-Hunting, 8vo ................-- (H. Cox) 10/6 


Epauchin (Col.), Operations of General Gurko’s Advance Guard in 1877, 

Wc cnecckciensbess Oicks cvks Ante hans bAbenereenese ceewseouel (K. Paul) 10,6 
-(Macmillan) 8/6 
...(Chambers) 5/0 





8vo 
Farnham (C. H.), Life of Francis Parkman, 8vo .......... 
Fenn (G. M.), Charge ! a Story of Briton and Boer, er 8vo... 


















Fisher (C. H.), Reminiscences of a Falconer, $VO...........+++ (J.C. Nimmo) 10/6 
Fisher (S. G.), The True William Penn, cr 8VO ...........0sseeeeee (G. Allen) 10/6 
Fry (Sir B.), Studies by the Way, SVO .....ccccceccecvcccevccccscses (Nisbet) 106 
Green (E. E.), The Silver Axe, Cr 8V0...cccsccccccccscccscccses (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Hayes (F. W.), Groynett of Thornhaugh, cr8vo...........++-- (Hutchinson) 60 
Heathcote (Norman), St. Kilda, 8VO0.......0..cc-ccccesceccccces (Longmans) 10/6 
Henty (G. A.) and Others, Venture and Valour, cr 8vo.......... (Chambers) 60 
Hill (G. B.), The Memoirs of the Life of Edward Gibbon, cr 8vo ..(Methuen) 60 
Home (A.), The Story of a School Conspiracy, cr 8V0......-+-+2+ (Chambers) 36 
How (FP. D.), William Conyngham Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin, 8vo (Isbister) 160 
Iles (G.), Flame, Electricity, and the Camera, 8vo ... .(Richards) 7/6 
Ingold (J.), Glimpses from Wonderland, cr 8vo.. <G 
Kant’s Cosmogony, CP 870... .cecccvecccccccs peavaesucens aoa ¢ 
Keifer (J. W.), Slavery and Four Years of War, 2 vols. 8VO ......++ 
Krausse (A.), The Far East, its History and its Question, 8vo ....(Richards) 180 
Law (E.), Hampton Court: a Short History, cr 8vo....... Hees ccevesues (Bell) 50 
Leslie (Emma), At the Sign of the Golden Fleece, cr 8vo...... (Gall & Inglis) 26 
Levi (A. J.), Meditations of the Heart, 16m0.......--eeeceeeeeeees (Putnam) 5/0 
Lives of the English Saints, by Various Hands, Vol. II.,cr 8vo (Freemantle) 6/0 
McCurdy (E.), Roses of Paestuum, 12M0.......ccccececererccccesess (G. Allen) 28 
Magnay (Sir W.), The Man-Trap, Cr 8V0 ....ceccscecseceeees (Smith & Elder) 60 
Malan (A. Ht, Famous Homes of Great Britain, imp 8vo..........(Putnam) 21/0 
Malcolm (C. H.), Robert Kane, Cr 8V0 ....ccscececcccccccceccecees (Simpkin) 3/6 
Marchant (B ), In the Toils of the Tribesmen, cr 8vo --..(Gall & Inglis) 2/6 
Meade (L. T.), Miss Nonentity, er 8VO .....6..cccccccecceccccces (Chambers) 5/0 
Meade (L. T.), Seven Maids, cr 8VO........+.-- peiaasineaeis ..-.(Chambers) 6/0 
Molesworth (Mrs.), The House that Grew, 12mo ........ .-(Macmillan) 4/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), The Three Witches, cr 8V0 ........e+seeeeees (Chambers) 36 
Monroe (W. 8.), Comenius, and the Beginnings of Educational Reform, 

CU SV0.. cs REA S Uicialgs GAeNiSinNe Rag sieiimaca Nae ese Ueinene te (Heinemann) 6/0 
Morley (John), Oliver Cromwell, 8V0..........eeceeesesesecenee (Macmillan) 10/0 


Morris (W.), Architecture and History ot Westminster Abbey, vo (Longmans) 2/6 
Muddock (J. E.), Kate Cameron of Brux, er 8vo (Digby & Long) 60 
Nash (H. 8.), History of the Higher Criticism of the New Testament, 










SOUBVO:. 4:0)c cc eaaaitewssedeeneise ae Saisseinis sits 4 esse se ssicaserceios (Macmillan) 3/6 
Nicholson (W.), Characters of Romance, folio ....... Pere hare 470 
Norris (F.), A Man’s Woman, Cr 8VO_...... sees ence ees sipesecenesd (Richards) 6/0 
North (T.), The Marriage of True Minds, cr 8vo ........ sececeseee( Richards) 3/6 
Norway (A. H.), Parson Peter, cr 8v0 .........- esaeihsPuae xed (J. Murray) 6/0 
Organ (T. A.), The Law Relating to Schools and Teachers, er 8yo..(Simpkin) 2/6 
Overton (R.), A Chase Round the World, cr 8vo (Warne) 3/6 
Partridge (W. O.), The Angel of Clay, cr 8V0......66- 5/0 
Penny (Mrs. F.), A Forest Officer, cr 8V0.......4. 6/0 
Pickering (S.), VOL Gl SkOvsccr es neceascrnewams 6/0 


Pommeroe (Mdme. J.), Among the Women of the Sahara (Hurst & Blackett) 12/0 
Praeger (S. R.), Tale of the Little Twin Dragons, oblong 4to ....(Macmillan) 6/0 
Prichard (H.), Where Black Rules White, roy 8VO ......eseeeee+ (Constable) 12/0 
Pulsford (J.), Quiet Hours, Second Series, er Svo ....(Sunday School Union) 2/6 











Radford (C. H.), Jenny of the Villa, er 8vo (Arnold) 6/0 
Reed (M.), Later Luve Letters of a Musiciad, cr 8V0 .yeeeeceerees (Putnam) 7/6 
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ssay on Personality,8V0......++++. soeceeeeee(Arnold) 10'6 

pichmond (W,), AD of a Cornish Garden, cr 8vo.. (Lane) 50 
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Sanderson (ys Unto You Young Men, 12m0..........+-.+.++++ (Richards) 36 
Sinclair "J,), Lectures on Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology (Churchill) 7/6 
Smith ¢ ‘7 1.), Opportunity, and other Essays, cr 8V0 ........ (Gay & Bird) 50 
Spalding ye ‘the Vaulted Chamber, cr 8¥O ......+++. -».-..(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Spurr ( "(H. M.), Counsel upon the Reading of Books, er 8vo ..(Gay & Bird) 60 
Stephew purnt ‘Nijal (The), from the Icelandic, cr 8VO ......-.000s (Richards) 6/0 
Stor¥ “CE. H.), Elmslie’s Drag Net, cr 8VO ...,...... eudaeeadodeaas (Methuen) 60 
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: . G) and Practice of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, 

=. 6 ie ACA RIOME DSL TH ROR CW. J. Potts) 60 
8 ee ari ee), French Portraits, imp 8VO ......ssseseeees (Freemantle) 10,6 
care aN ort el Recollections of an Old Publisher, 2 vols. ..(Simpkin) 21 0 
Tinsley Cr" «+ the Author of “ Laddie,” cr 8VO ........eeee eee ee (Chambers) 5.0 


Tom's Boy, by ’ His “P Lippine r 

7 HL), Salons, Colonial and Republican, cr 8vo... ....(Lippincott) 15,0 
Wharton (A 5, A Romance of the Unseen, cr 8vo... (Digby & Long, 60 
Workmen's Compensation Cases, Vol. II., cr 8VO ........+es0++-+ CW. Clowes) 60 
vowesh (H. B.), Leaves from a Hunting Diary in Essex, 2 vols. ..(Vinton) 42/0 








HAMPTON & SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, FABRICS, &c. 


Enable intending Purchasers to see that their 
Productions afford value for money that 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


Suggestive Schemes, Estimates, and 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., S.W. 





~uTBERTY” “ LIBERTY” 


ART F ABRICS| ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


| In Original & Exclusive Designs, 


z , and Charming Colourings. 
Decorative |qxprsrrigs |SERGES |CRETONNES|/VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. SILK BROCADES CHENILLES| CHINTZES |ARRaSCLorus 
|PLUSHES ‘MUSLINS /‘GOSSAMERS. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive. | VELVETS 
PATTERNS Post-FREE. | Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 


OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
- We. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
Scurf,and Promotes a Luxuriant Growth. For Fair or Grey Hair 
use GOLDEN MACASSAR OIL, which does not stain or darken the 
hair or linen. Sizes—3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
and A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 











ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, sq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITORS. 
| Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 


John Cator, Esq. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 
. Lem Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brok2rs for the introduction of 

usiness, 

Troapectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 
cation to 

ROBERT LEWIS. General Manager. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


“Their goods have the merit of excellence and cheapness.”—COURT CIRCULAR. 


| R | Ss H Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. 


Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per dozen. ae 
Dae? Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 2} vds. by 3 yds., 5/6 
samples and 
Price Lists 


hen Table Cloths, -/11}each. 
post-free D A M A Ss K a ecrong Huckaback Towels. 
TABLE anpD HOUSE 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


LINEN. 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street: °40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED .............-£435,000,000. 











SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 
The Surplus at last investigation was £1,423,000. 


More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims 
by death during 1899 were entitled tio Bonuses which, notwith- 
standing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances, 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 Kina WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH. 


FIRST SPECTACLES 


should be fitted with extreme care—otber- 
wise great injury to the eyes may be done 


IMPERFECT | 
=— — a Pm prey For 
| full particulars as to the Care an reservi- 
VISION! | : 
Post-free One Shilling, from 63 Strand, 


tion of the Eyes see 
HEADACHES! 1 
London, W.C. 


OUR EYES, 
Consultations free. 





By Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S- 








OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
LADY WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
(1) ST. ANNE’s, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £40 : Boarding House, £60. 
(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, £23 a year. 
(3) ST. WINIFRED’S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 
Full particulars from the LADY WAKDEN, St. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 
Rugeley, Staffs. 





WITZERLAND.—MONTREUX.—A Married Clergy- 
man (M.A.Cantab., late Classical Scholar) PREPARES PUPILS at 
Montreux for the Universities. Special facilities for Foreign Languages. 
Address, until August 30th, “ L.,” Dunedin, Weston, Bath. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 

— London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A. Oxon. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Mr. P. B. ALLEN, M.A. Oxon. 
(Hons. in Mathematics and Modern History), RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of PUPILS for University, Army, and other Examinations. Two 
Assistant Tutors. References to Canon Barnett, Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel ; 
Col. Harvey Kelly, Madras ; and L. Armitage, Esq., Trin. Coll.,Oxon. Information 
on application.—Loudwater, Westgate. 








COMFORTABLE HOME, in a Good Private Family, 

OFFERED to TWO or THREE GENTLEMEN, in a LADY’S HOUSE in 
SOUTH HAMPSTEAD. Large airy rooms; no children; cheerful musical 
society ; bath, hot and cold; every home comfort and care; convenient and 
healthy neighbourhood ; good references given and required.—Write to Mrs. B., 
5 Steeles Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 


JOHERE MADCHENSCHULE, OBERURSEL-A- 
TAUNUS.—A LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS RECEIVEDas BOARDERS 
by the Head-Mistress. Oberursel has a good, bracing climate, and is close to 
Homburg-v.-d.-Héhe and Frankfort-on-Maine. Resident Teachers. Careful educa- 
tion. Moderate terms. German and English references. Prospectus on applica- 
tion.—Friinlein WALTHER, Dr. Phil. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises, close to the sea ; large playing tield, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
| pORCHESTE R SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Efficient staff. Terms 60guineas. Public Exams. Health 
especially studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket,swimming —Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 


MINHE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


A GILCHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP for WOMEN TEACHERS, 
of the value of £70, will be AWARDED by the COUNCIL of the CHELTENHAM 
LADIES’ COLLEGE.—AlIl information can be obtained from the LADY 
PRINCIPAL, to whom application for the Studentship, accompanied by a state- 
ment of the Candidate's qualilications, should be made by December Ist. 























ryvO LET.—A COTTAGE IN KENT. Two sitting-rooms, 
kitchen, three bedrooms (5 beds). Three miles from Brasted; magnificent 
view and close to open heather country and beech woods. 10s. a week for the 





winter. Caretaker in cottage in garden will arrange for service if required.— 
Apply, by letter only, to “C.," 132 Beulah Hill, Norwood, S.E. 
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H E bE YS Sc H 0-0 L, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD in 
DECEM 


Particulars of the HELD MASTER, or of the BURSAR. 
NORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E.F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L, E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCH 
(for elder gitls only), 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, near the Luxembourg 
Gardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. F. DICKINSON, recently Modern Language 
Mistress in the Stamford High School. Referenges:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, 
Professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester, 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


a ~ ° a 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 
tor Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &e. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent 
health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


QT. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
*. (nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIEs’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
inodern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
pupils,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
‘.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS -RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education, 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 

Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 

English References. 

NHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 

officers abroad. Next trial of voices for vacancy, December 12th.—Reyv. J. H. 
SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 

aaa HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 





























Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.._W INTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 
EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
st and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
ereford. 


(\OMMERCIAL COLLEGE, WIESBADEN.—For the 
J Higher Training of Boys of the upper classes who have left school and are 
destined for a Mercantile career.—For Prospectus and Syllabusof the commercial 
course, apply to the Principal, FRITZ HOMANN, 14 Mainzerstrasse, Wiesbaden. 
OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 
Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for Children under 8 Gymnastic and Drilling. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. ; 


TPTON HOUSE, UPTON, wr. SLOUGH. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough education with home life and careful attention to health. Moderate 
fees. Gymnasium, tennis, hockey.—Principal, Miss ETHERINGTON, 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
School,- Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 
































HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss A. D. 
SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; late Classical 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
high ground and was specially designed for school purposes. No day-girls taken, 
— Prospectus on application. 
ELSTED SCHOOL.—TWO HEAD-MASTER’S NOMI- 
NATIONS, value £10 a year, are OFFERED for JANUARY, 1901.—For 
full particulars, apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rey. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


NPSOM COLLEGE—NEXT TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 18th, 1901—PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR ALL CLASSES. 
Successes this summer :—London Matriculation, 16 passed ; Intermediate and Pre- 
diminary Scientific, 14 passed. Higher and Lower Certificates, 40 passed. Separate 
Junior School.—Apply, THE BURSAR. 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Termcommences withentrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus or application.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 
































ARIS, AUTEUIL.—Highly recommended FINISHING 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Limited number of 
pupils. Thorough teaching of Languages, Music, Art, &c.—Principals : Mlles. 
a DE MARCHANGY, 32, Rue Michel Ange. Pretty and healthy 
situation. 


INDERMERE. — THE CRAIG PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—W. SNOW, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford, 
PREPARES BOYS for the Public Schools. Large grounds, splendid situation. 
Bracing air, every comfort and individual attention. Reference (among others) 
to Registrar, Victoria University. Indian pupils received, 








$$ 


‘ ™ 
(THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL For GIRLS (estabii 
in 1897 by Miss J. F. Gruner).—Principals : Miss J.-F GRUNER, Ca lished 
Student of Girton College. late Second Mistress, Dulwich High Sch ficated 
and Miss ALICE GRUNER, Student of Newnham College The 2o-P-DS.0o,, 
consists mainly of University women of professional standin os Coaching staff 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoer Experience, 
attention is paid to healthful conditions of life; the bracing air PB poan’ Great 
the Hindhead districtcause it to be much recommended by doctors Th ravel soil ot 
house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather ; + € boarding. 
elevation of nearly 800 ft., and has a sunny aspect. - Refs, : and pine at an 
College ; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal ot Newnham College; Prof, Muirhead. 
ham: Univ. ; parents of former pupils ; and others.—For prospectus fi Birming. 
commencing January 23rd, 1901, address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, pad dh 


[RE HALL CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD 











LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School, 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY, 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations, 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Tempie, Bart., G.C.S.I, and many others. 
prospectus on application, P 


: ee iy 
WIN ITE.R E-D’S, BANGOR 

. e = a bari England Public School), 
ead-Mistress—Miss F. J. DAVIES, B.A.Lond., late Scholar of New " 
. Cambridge ; Classical Tripos, Class I. Swraliaan College 
Fees £35 a year. Combined hill and sea air... Playgrou 

Department has been added to the School. Yeround. A Technical 
Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A FoR W OMEN, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Sct . ee 
Andrews, N.B. xeme, the University, st, 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misges 
GRAY and PRIESTMAN. Boarding School for Girls, Extensive ground 
in beautiful country overlooking 8S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cyeling. 


“‘LAASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President, his Grace the 
DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C.—The Honours List for the year 1899. 
lyvv includes Three Open Classical Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge Three 
Entrances to Woolwich (direct), and other distinctions.—Apply to Head-Master, 
H. R. THOMSON, M.A. " ’ 
eee — ee 
PS WICH 8 C0 EO #4, 
Complete modern buildings. Thorough education for business or professions, 
Many successes. Valuable Prizes and Scholarships. Moderate terms, 
Head-Master, Rev, P. E. RAYNOR, School House, Ipswich. 


ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER.—SIX KINGS 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and at least ‘'WO EXHIBITIONS tenable with the 
same,-will be AWARDED by EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 13th and 14th to 
BOYS under 15 needing assistance for education.—Apply, Head-Master, Rey 
W. H. CHAPPEL. ve 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above.sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy, 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-teld, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A,, The 
Tower House, Dorking. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. |Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 
Offices: 62 STRAND, LONDON. 

Referring recently to the Act of 1876 by which Vivisection was first licensed in 
this country, Miss F’, P. Cobbe says:—“ Should that ill-omened Act either remain 
unchanged on the Statute-book or be modified only by insignificant amendments 
and unreliable guarantees against abuses which are practically inseparable from 
Vivisection, the twentieth century will infallibiy see a turn in the tide, and 
instead of growing tenderness, pity and sympathy for the lower animals (and for 
all weak and defenceless beings), it will witness a return to the barbarism of 
Le Droit du Plus Fort....For the lesson of the Founder of Christianity, ‘Ba 
MERCIFUL, as your Father in heaven is merciful,’ men will have substituted the 
old pagan cry,‘ VAE VICTIS. And what, we ask, will it then profit our nation, or 
all the nations of the earth, if a hundred serums and anti-toxins, and a score of 
new surgical operations, be discovered for the cure of the diseases of the body and 
the lengthening out of the span of human life to a century, if, meanwhile, man- 
kind have lost, smothered, stifled, killed in their own hearts mercy and pity, 
generosity and sympathy.” 

The above Society appeals to the public for aid. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS. —The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


TO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“'rriform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


YPEWRITING.—Plays, Essays, &c.,and ALL KINDS of 

COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best 
style. Authors’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from editor and 
other literary persons. (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove 
Balham, S.W. 


re. Marked success tn 
Special Terms made for 


Illustrated 





















































FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE, 
Lease over 60 years. 
WELL-ARRANGED FAMILY RESIDENCE in one 
of the best and healthiest positions in SOUTH KENSINGTON, facing south 
over beautiful ornamental gardens. The house has large and bright rooms, and 
comprises 11 bed-rooms, three baths, double drawing-rooms, boudoir, dining-reom, 
ante-room, morning-room ; good basement; stabling for three or four herses.— 
All applications to HAMPTON and SONS, (Ld.), 1 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





ROBERT NEWMAN'S 
| mens: CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL, 
EVERY EVENING, at 8 o'clock. 
CONARCEOL.« .csvecescesoa Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
Robert Newman’s Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 








Smoking permitted, Tickets 18, 28, 3a, 58 
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9 mR of SHORTHAND, who may be required to attend 33 
ATED, 8 Ee may be for playground aa He will give instruction 
hours & Jandwriting and in Commercial Subjects. 
so in Hany a WRITING MASTER, who may be required to attend 33 hours a 

wan hich 3 may be for playground duty. He will give instruction also in 
week, anbiects. 
cone i be £150a year, increasing to £300 a year as per Salary Scheme. 

The Sa arror the appointments, Whose ages must not exceed 30, are requested to 
Candidate applications, accompanied witha copy of testimonials as to qualifi- 
rorward d character, not later than Saturday, the 27th of October next, to A. J. 
catioragecretary, at the School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. Selected candidates 
an be duly communicated with. a : 

r f application can be obtained of the SECRETARY. The gentlemen 





pointed Will be required to commence their duties on Tuesday, January 15th 
FY 

next. 

NeW SOUTH WALPR SBS. 
I UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEE. 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED from gentlemen qualified to fill the CHAIR of 


Cay £900 per annum. Pension of £400 per annum under certain conditions 
atter twenty years’ service. £100allowed for passage expenses to Sydney. Duties 
agi st, 1901 
begin ane particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General for New South 
Wales, 9 Victoria Street, London, 8.W., to whom applications, stating applicant's 
age and qualifications, and accompanied by four copies of testimonials submitted, 
should be sent not later than November 30th, 1900. shah . 
HENRY COPELAND, 


October 15th, 1900. Agent-General for New South Wales. 


EAD-MASTERSHIP OF NEWCASTLE-UNDER- 
LYME HIGH SCHOOL. 

The GOVERNORS will SHORTLY ELECT a HEAD-MASTER of this First 
Grade Boys’ School, to take office in JANUARY NEXT. Applications, with not 
more than five recent testimonials and the names of three references, should be 
sent in to JOSEPH GRIFFITH, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, 48 Ironmarket, 
Newcastle, Staffs, not later than November 10th next. Candidates must be 
between the ages of 30 and 45, but otherwise the appointment is open. Personal 
canvass of the Governors will be regarded as a disqualification. Full details of 
the appointment can be obtained on application from the Clerk. 

Newcastle, Staffs, October 12th, 1900. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
EXTERNAL EXAMINERSHIP. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the OFFICE of EXTERNAL EXAMINER 
in FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. The appointment will be for 
three years, at the expiration of which the Examiner is not eligible for re-election. 
Applications, which may be accompanied by testimonials or references, at the 
candidate's discretion, should be sent ir on or before November 15th, 1900. 

Manchester, October, 1900. ALFRED HUGHES, Registrar. 


M\HE COUNCIL of the INSTITUTE of CHARTERED 

ACCOUNTANTS in ENGLAND and WALES are PREPARED to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for the OFFICE of LIBRARIAN. Salary £250.—Applications, 
with full particulars of qualifications, to be addressed to the SECRETARY, 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, Moorgate Place, London, E.C., from whom 
particulars of the duties can be obtained. 


J THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
Tn Book-box, price One Shilling. 























T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 
ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 
1388, 2 Vola royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D, Secretary and Librarian. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











OOKS. — RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

SUPPLIED. — State wants. Catalogues free. We offer Lawrence 

and Bullen’s Sumptuous Editions of “ Decameron,” “ Rabelais,” &c., 9 vols., 

+3 8s. (cost £14 lds. net); “ Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes,” 8 vols., Illustrated, 

583, 6d. (pub. £4 4s, net).—Libraries and Small Parcels of Books Purchased for 
Cash.—H ULLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Rirmingham. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
lor Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, Xe., 
are INVITED toCALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
Wuteh includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Felicieu Rops. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 6v Haymarket, London, S.W. 


WHY do the PRO-BOERS and LITTLE ENCLANDERS 
HATE MR. CHAMBERLAIN? 


FOR THE TRUE ANSWER—READ 


ENGLAND’S ENEMIES. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
W. R. RUSSELL and CO,, Paternoster Row. 














} 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD .STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY'S WELL-KNOWN COLLECTIONS, 
DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN AT WINDSOR CASTLE. By 


Gracious Permission of her Majesty the Queen. A New Series of Reproduc- 
tions of 28 of the Principal Drawings in this Renowned Collection. The 
Autotype Copies are made in every case to exact size of the originals, and the 
Colour of the Drawings and Paper is imitated a3 closely as possible, The 
prices range from 4s, to 8s, each. 


THE WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. Autotype Re- 
productions of Notable Works of Modern English Art from this Collection. 
The Series includes examples by Lord Leighton, Herkomer, Albert Moore, 
Calderon, Caton Woodville, Dendy Sadler, Henry Holiday, &c. The Autotypea 
measure about 23 inches longest line, and are published ut 21s, each. 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION, HERTFORD HOUSE. Auto- 
type Copies of about 40 of the most interesting Pictures in these Galleries. 
‘The Masters represented include Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Boucher, 
liancret, Fragonard, Greuze, Watteau, Meissonier, Decamps, Rembrandt, 
Vandyck, Wouverman, Hobbema, Vander Heyden, &c. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART (TATE 
GALLERY). An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in 
this Popular Collection, embracing Representative Works of Constable, 
Boningtun, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stantield, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, and 
others. 





Full Particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and Modern Masters 
are given in 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, 
aud 23 Tint Block Illustrations, 


For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names, 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 





Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art character, and prove acceptable 
Presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, 
Dining-Room, Boudoir, Shooting-Box, &e. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from: COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for - . ‘ 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B. cg Two or Three Friends = 
ot Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION: also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.c. LONDON. 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 














£19 19s. CRUISE, SARDINIA, SICILY, 


NAPLES, and CORSICA. Also PALESTINE CRUISES. 





Return Ticket to Marseilles, vid Dover-Calais included, on the S.Y. ARGONAUT, 
tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,0uv. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, 


SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.—- 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 








FOUNDED 1843. 





INVESTED FUNDS ., “ * oe ee £37,000,000. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 
NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED VOL. I. 


A HISTORY OF CRITICISM AND 
LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE. From the Earliest Texts 
to the Present Day. By GEORGE SaInTSBURY, M.A. Oxon., 
Hon. LL.D. Aberdeen, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. In3 vols. demy 8vo. 


Vol, I.—CLASsICAL AND MEDIZVAL CRITICISM. 


ON OCTOBER 257TH WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE CINQUE PORTS. A Historical 


and Descriptive Record. By F. Mapox Hurrrer. With 14 
Photogravure Plates and other Illustrations from Drawings by 
William Hyde. In 1 vol. royal 4to, handsomely bound in art 
canvas, with special Design by Mr. Hyde, £3 3s. net. 





BY THE EARL OF ROSSLYN. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


TWICE CAPTURED: a Record of Ad- 
venture during the Boer War. By the EARL OF RossLyn. 
With over 60 Illustrations, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“The story of the imprisonment with its terrible monotony is vividly related> 
and the description of the scenes at the last....is among the best passages.” 

—Morning Post 

“With the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Winston Churchill, no correspondent to 
whose lot it has falien to chronicle events of the war has had more varied or more 
stirring experiences.”--Daily News. 

“Very bright and readable, setting forth adventures and experiences of no 
little interest in a graphic and attractive fashion.”—Daily Telegraph, 

“ A valuable sidelight on the war.”—Outlook. 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S NEW STORY. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


LORD JIM: a Tale. By Josera Conran, 


Author of “The Nigger of the Narcissus,” * An Outcast of the 
Islands,” ** Tales of Unrest,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


KHURASAN AND SISTAN. By 
Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Yate, C.S.1., C.M.G., F.R.G.S., Agent to 
the Governor-General and Chief Commissioner of Baluchistan. 
With Map and 25 Illustrations and Portraits, demy Svo, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
A HISTORY OF RHODESIA. Con- 
piled from Official Sources. By HowarD HENsM4N, Witha 
Map, crown Svo, 6s. 


THIRD IMPRESSION, 1s. 


HOW WE ESCAPED FROM PRE- 


TORIA. By Captain A. HaLpAne, D.S.O., 2nd Battalion 
Gordon Highlanders. With 3 Portraits and 2 Plans of the 
Staats Model School, Pretoria, crown 8vo, Is. 


“ Among the most brilliant exploits of the war.... Fiction seldom has the power 
to thrill exercised on every page of this simple narrative....Many histories of 
the war have been or will be written, but there is one which will always stand 


veut in vividness and vigour from the rest, the story which tells how Captain 
Ualdane and his friends ‘escaped from Pretoria.’ ’—Spectator. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


OUR HOUSE OF COMMONS: its 


Realities and Romance. By ALFRED KINNEAR, Author of 
“To Modder River with Methuen.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


A KING’S PAWN: a Romance. By 


HAMILTON DRUMMOND, Author of “A Man of his Age, 
« For the Religion,” &c. Crown Svo, 6s. 


“An historical romance of the time of Henry of Bourbon....Mr. Drummond 
has not only a sense of the picturesque, but a style much above the common.” 
—Outlook. 


FRENCH COOKERY for ENGLISH 


HOMES. Crown &vo, limp cloth, 2s, 6d.: also in limp leather, 
coloured edges, 3s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Now Ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL- 
POPULAR AUTHORS. one 


LORD LINLITHGOwW. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of “The Colossus,” &¢, 
Crown 8yo, 63. 


ROSE ISLAND: 


The Strange Story of a Love Adventure at Sea. 
By W. CLARE RUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor" 
Crown 8yo, 6s. ; 








VERITY. By Swyey Pickering, Anthor of 


“Wanderers,” “ Margot,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


JENNY OF THE VILLA. By Mrs. ©. H. Raprorp 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


FRANCIS: the Little Poor Man of Assisi. A Short 


Story of the Founder of the Brothers Minor. By JAMES ADDE r 
mig 96 ” ; 7 ce RLEY, 
of “ Stephen Remarx,”“ Paul Mercer,” &c. With Frontispiece, crown “ae “a4 


MILTON. By Water Rateiau, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “Style” « abies 
Novel,” &c. Crown 8v0, 6s. . - oF ce Rahs,” Fee Ragin 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Second Series. By the 


Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S. Large crown &yo 
Illustrations in Photogravure, 7s. 6d. i 6 i 


A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
int coe’ R. PRICE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


PARIS: a History of the City from the Earliest Times to 


the Present Day. by HILAIRE BELLOC, Author of “Danton,” &c. With 
Maps aud Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By 


W.A. "" odaai M.A., Lecturer in Chemistry at Clifton College. Crown 
Svo, 4s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PRACTICAL 


MATHEMATICS. By JOHN GRAHAM, B.A., Demonstrator of Mechanical 
Engineering and Applied Mathematics in the Technical College, Finsbury. 
Crown 8¥0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Publisber to the Fndia Office, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For OCTOBER, containing 
OUR MILITARY PRESTIGE ABROAD. By Captain J. W. GAMBIER, R.N. 
THE KINGDOM OF MATTER. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. By EpwarpD DIcey, C.B. 
THE DECAY OF THE CHAPERON. By Lady JEUNE. 

Three Articles on 
THE FAR EASTERN CRISIS, 
&e., &¢., &. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price Ss. 6d. net ; by post, 3s. 10d. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS CONTAINING “THE POST BOY.” 


“ ECHOES.” 
By CLIFFORD HARRISON. 
London: H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W: 








INVESTMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS sjield 3 to 6 % 
MUNICIPAL LOANS yield $ to 5 %. 
RAILWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 %. 
TRAMWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 % 


VAN OSS and CO., 
15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTERES 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 





Established 1835. 


Capital £500,000, 
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—— 
SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


E ATLAS OF MAPS AND PLANS TO 

_PIBLE THE GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY OF THE OLD 

a NEW TESTAMENTS, AND THE APOCRYPHA. With Explanatory 

AND by the late Rev. SAMUEL CLARK, M.A.; also a Complete Index of the 

sooth shical Names in the English Bible, by Sir GEORGE GROVE. Sixth 

Paition, Revised by Sir CHARLES WILSON, K.C.B., K.C. M.G., F.R.S. Royal 4to, 
cloth boards, 10s. 6d. ; 

'This work has been almost entirely Rewritten by Sir Charles Wilson, and 
brought up by this competent authority to date. J 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—St. Augustine’s Treatise 
on the City of God. By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., 
BD. Smail post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—The Liturgy of the 


Eighth Book of “The Apostolic Constitutions,’ commonly called the 
Clementine Liturgy. Translated into English, with Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev. R. H. CRESSWELL, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


TWENTY-FIVE AGRAPHA; or, Extra Canonical 
Savings of our Lord. Annotated by the Rev. Prebendary BLOMFIELD JACK- 
soN, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


REFLECTED LIGHTS FROM CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’S 
“THE FACE OF THE DEEP.” Selected and Arranged by W. M. L. Jay. 
With several Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


LEADING IDEAS OF KEBLE’S ‘‘CHRISTIAN YEAR.” 


By the Rev. CLEMENT PRICE. Imp. 32mo, cloth boards, 6d. 


THE PRE-CHRISTMAS ANTIPHONS. Beautifully 


printed in gold and colours, paper cover, 6d. 
(Will serve as an instructive Christmas Card.] 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: Studies 
of Non-Christian Religions. By ELIQT HOWARD. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 


2s. 6d 








*,* Nine other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 


TOWARDS THE LAND OF THE RISING SUN; or, 


Four Years in Burma. By Sister KATHERINE. With 4 Illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


FIFTY YEARS IN WESTERN AFRICA. Being a 


Record of the Work of the West Indian Church on the Banks of the Rio Pongo, 
By the Rey. A. H. BARROW, M.A. With Map, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


HELPS TOWARDS BELIEF IN THE CHRISTIAN 


FAITH. By the Rev. C. G. GRIFFINHOOFE, M.A. With a Preface by the 
Most Rey. the Lord Archbishop of ARMAGH, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


A REVIEW OF “CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” By 


MARGARET BENSON. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 2d. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE.—Sounding the Ocean 


of Air. Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute of Boston 
in December, 1898, by A. LAWRENCE Rotca, S.B., A.M. Small post 8yo, 
with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
*," Twelve other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 
List on Application. 


MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION: the Factors and 


Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. DOLBEAR, Ph.D., Professor of 

Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English Edition edited by Professor ALFRED 

LopGE. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching consequences 
nd implications of modern science. Professor Dolbear’s pages are eminently 
le,and his presentation of the philosophy of modern physics is lucid, interest- 
ing, exhaustive, and for the most part convincing.”’—Literature. 


AMONG THE BIRDS. By Fiorence Anna FULcueEr. 


Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


EVERY-DAY HEROES. Stories of Bravery during the 
Queen’s Reign, 1837-1900. Compiled from Public and Private Sources. New 
and Enlarged Edition. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


2s. 6d. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. With Illustrations from the 


ors of the X{Vth, XVth, and XVIth Centuries. 
lan 300 works, dealing exclusively with the events of our Lord's life, 
sn chosen from among the greatest examples of the Italian, German, 
h, and French schools for the subject of these Illustrations. The work 
ns 384 (imperial 4to) pages and over 350 Illustrations, 48 of these being 
parate Plates printed in Two Tints. Half-bound, paste-grain roan, 47s. 6d. ; 
whole-bound, paste-grain roan, 56s. 

ore sumptuous edition of the Gospels has ever been produced in English 
t approaches this for wealth and beauty of illustrations.” 
; —Church Times. 
a The pictures are, to all who can appreciate religious art, uncommonly 
deautiful.”-—Queen. 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
The following Publications are issued under the auspices of the above Society, of 
which the President is the Right Rev. M. CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 


LVII.—THE ENGLISH CHURCH and the MINISTRY 


OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES. By the Rev. EpwaRD DENNY. Small 
post 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


LX. — THE ELECTION, CONFIRMATION, AND 
HOMAGE OF BISHOPS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. A Paper 
read at the Annual Meeting of the Church Historical Society, December 6th, 

















1899, by the Right Rey. G. F. BROWNE, D.D., Lord Bishop ot Bristol. Small | 


post Svo, paper cover, 3d. 
4 Complete List of the Church Historical Society’s Publications may be had on 
application. 





London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WA. ; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC. 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 










MACMILLAN & GO.’S LATEST LIST. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait, Svo, 10s. net. 

*,* Also an Edition fully Illustrated with carefully Authenticated 
Portraits in Public and Private Galleries, and with Repro- 
ductions of Contemporaneous Prints in the British Museum 
and the University of Oxford. Extra Crown 8vo, 14s. net. 








SOLDIERING IN CANADA: Recollections and 
Experiences. By Lieut.-Col. GEORGE T. DENISON. Extra Crown &vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 

THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. By Cuartes W. 
WoOoD, F.R.G.S. Lllustrated, 8vo, 10s. net. 

GLOBE.—* The pictorial illustrations are almost legion, and, moreover, are of 
very good quality, doing real justice to their attractive subjects....It is as 
presentable externally as it is interesting and entertaining within.” 








A LIFE OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. By 


CHARLES H. FARNHAM. With Portrait, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





TWO NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE TALE OF THE LITTLE By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
TWIN DRAGONS. With Coloured 
Illustrations by S. Rosamosp |. am HOUSE THAT GREW. 
PRAEGER. Demy 4to, picture Illustrated by ALICE B. Woop- 
bsards, 63. | WARD. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


POEMS OF T. E. BROWN, Author of “ Fo’e’s’le 
Yarns,” “ The Manx Witch,” &c. With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
MISCELLANIES (including Euphranor, Polonius, &c.) 


By EDWARD FITZGERALD. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready on Tuesday. 


TWO ESSAYS ON OLD AGE AND 
FRIENDSHIP. Translated from the Latin of Cicero by E. S. SHUCKBURGH. 
Pott 8vo, 23. 6d. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN PROPHETS AND THE 
PROPHETIC APOCALYPSE. By EDWARD CARUS SELWYN, D.D., Head- 
Master of Uppingham School. Crown 8ve, 6s. net. 


AMERICA’S ECONOMIC SUPREMACY. 


By BROOKS ADAMS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

















MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








The “* Little Treasure ”’ Series. 
THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. YORKE SMITH. 


Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
“Pull of good advice and within every one’s reach.” —Spectator. 


MINIATURE GARDENING. By Pua@spe ALLEN, Author 


of * Playing at Botany,” ‘“‘ Wanted, a Camel,” &c. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
“Well worth the money.”—Guardian. 
“A capital threepennyworth.”—St. James's Gazette. 


| OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF PLAYS. By MELIcENT Cooper. 
2parts. Paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 
“Well-written and amusing.”—School Guardian. 
HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. By A. M. 
ALEXANDER. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
“One of the best and safest little guides that we have ever come acr: ss.” 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. By ALice 

MASSINGBERD. 2 parts. Paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d. each. 
“A most fascinating little work.” —Queen. 

BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By JosepHa Crayne, Author 
of “ Winifred’s Home,” &c. Lllustrated. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, éd. 

RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS. Collected by Mrs. 
I'REBECK. 2 parts. Paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d. each. 

THE LITTLE TREASURE-BOOK: a Selection of Poems 
i Ss Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. BRAMSTON. Paper, 

| A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. By G. M. IneLanp Buack- 
BURNE. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d 

THE BLUE BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Edited by Mrs. 


TREBECK. Cloth, 6d.; printed in red and black, cloth boards, 1s, 











| London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


OOKS WANTED.—First Editions by Thackeray, 
Ainsworth, Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardvoe, 
R. L. Stevenson, T. Hard d Books Illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 
€ , Phiz, Rowlandson, &¢c. List of 2,000 Special Wants, post-free. Cash or Ex- 

change. —BAKER’s GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Bir mingham. 
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FROM 


MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS’ LIST, 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. 


By W. PETT RIDGE, 
Author of “Mord Emly,” “‘ A Son of the State.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The tone of the book is excellent throughout; it is the life of 
the slums caught at its happiest moments and admirably reproduced, 
not the least of its merits being that, though true, it is never dis- 
tasteful.” —Daily News. 


A Comedy in Covers. 
By THE MAN WHO HEARD SOMETHING. 
Crown Svo, cloth decorated, 6s. [Just ready. 
“Clever in its delineation of character, ingeniously constructed, 
and sparkling in its dialogue, painting the fashionable people of the 
moment in vivid, graceful lines ; and no one will read it without a 
keen and hearty enjoyment.” —Scotsman. 


PALACE TALES. 
By H. FIELDING. 
Author of “The Soul of a People,” “ Thibaw’s Queen,” &e, 
Crown 8vo, decorated cloth, 6s. 





Mr. Fielding created a considerable snecess with his previous romances, “ The 
Soul of a People ” and “ Thibaw’s Queen,” both of which centred round Burma and 
the Burmese Royal Family. This collection of tales still further increases our 
intimacy with the picturesque old palace at Mandalay, and abounds in the fresh- 
ness of Style and richness of colour which won such appreciation tor his other 
works. 


By H. G. WELLS, 
Author of “The Wheels of Chance,” “ The Time Machine.” 
SECOND EDITION, crown Svo, 6s. 
“It will be considered by many the most fascinating piece of 
work Mr. Wells has done.’—Daily Telegraph. 
* Mr. Wells’s brilliant success...... We can think of few books with 


anything like the amount of entertainment to the square inch.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Wonderfully well done; the descriptive pages are charming, 
the dialogue real and bright.’—Daily Chronicle. 








A BOOK OF SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


TWIXT TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By ROMA WHITE, 
Crown 8yo, with Frontispiece and Index, cloth decorated, 6s. 


THE WONDER STORIES FROM 
HERODOTUS. 


Retold by H. G. BODEN and W. B. D’ALMEIDA. 
With 2 Full-page Coloured Illustrations and Illuminated Head and 
Tail Piece. 
Designs by H. GRANVILLE FELL, 
Artistically bound in designed cloth cover, feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. 
[Just published. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY. 
THE ONLY UNIFORM AND COMPLETE EDITION, 
With Frontispiece Etchings and a Map of the Country of the Novels. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 6s. per Volume. 

Each Novel is Revised by the Author, and contains a Preface 

specially prepared for this Edition. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD, 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 

TWO ON A TOWER. 
THE RETURN OF THE 
THE WOODLANDERS. 
JUDE THE OBSCURE. 
DESPERATE REMEDIES. 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA,. 
THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD 
A LAODICEAN. 

A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. 
WESSEX TALES. 

THE WELL-BELOVED, and 
WESSEX POEMS. 





NATIVE. 


TREE. 





45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





See 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW Books. 


MR. CONAN DOYLE’s 
HISTORY OF THE BOER war, 


On OCTOBER 23RD.—With Maps, large post Syo, 73 6d 


THEGREAT BOERWAR 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,” “RODNEY STONE,” “THE GREEY 
FLAG, AND OTHER STORIES OF WAR AND SPORT,” &e 3 





*.* Mr. Conan Doyle was present in South Africa during a consid 
able portion of the war. He saw something of the operations 
with his own eyes, and he had exceptional opportunities of nan 
ing and cross-examining officers and men who had taken part in 
these events. He combines considerable knowledge of milita : 
affairs with a fearless impartiality. Mr. Conan Doyle's sd 
is the first attempt to gather the events of this drama int : 
single complete one-volume narrative. we 





Second Impression of 
MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL, 


NOTICE.—A SECOND IMPRESSION 


of “THE ISLE OF UNREST,” 
dy H. S. MERRIMAN, wth Lllustra. 


tions, crown 8vo, 6s., 7s now ready, 


WORLD.—* A fine story, fineiy told, with local colour, character, and esyrit 
subtly conveyed, and interest vital and sustained. For construction this is Mr 
Seton Merriman’s best work.” ed 

MORNING POST.—* A really admirable novel, vigorous and vivid, artistic in 
conception and execution, with un ingenious plot, and with characters of flesh and 
blood, whose doings we follow with eagerness....‘U’he sort of tale for which the 
reader neglects everything until he has finished it.” i 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ VICE-VERSA.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BRASS BOTTLE. 


By F. ANSTEY, 
AUTHOR OF “VICE-VERSA,” “THE GIANT'S ROBE,” “A FALLEN IDOL,” &e. 
LOOKMAN.—“A remarkably clever and brilliant novel.” 


NEW NOVEL BY SIR WILLIAM MAGNAY, BART. 


Crown Syo, 6s. 


THE MAN-TRAP. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., 


Author of “The Pride of Life,” “The Heiress of the Season,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY OLIVE BIRRELL. 


On OCTOBER 26TH.—Crown 8yo, €s. 


LOVE IN A MIST. 


By OLIVE BIRRELL, 


Author of “The Ambition of Judith,” “Anthony Langsyde,” &c. 


NEW WORK BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT 
SERVICE: 


Being the Polity of the Mercantile Marine for ’Longshore Readers. 

By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Cruise of the * Cachalot,"” 

“ The Log of a Sea-Waif,” &e. 

GLOBE.—* A most valuable book, for which one cannot but wish a very large 
circulation. It is pot often that a work so thoroughly practical is put befure the 
public.” 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE STRANGE- 

STORY OF HESTER WYNNE.” 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, crown 8vo, €3. 


THE MARBLE FACE. By G. Co.worg, 


Author of “A Daughter of Music,’ * The Strange Story of Hester Wynne,” &¢. 








NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
2s. 6d. LIBRARY. 
NOW READY.—In limp red cloth, crown Svo, 23. 6d. 


THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., Author of “ The Pride of Life,” &¢. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S WORKS OF FICTION. 





NOW READY. 
« R. CROCKETT. 





INISTER’S WOOING, and other 
THE STICKIT “- S. R. CROCKETT, Toten a hee 


Galloway Stories. 5 
March,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


fAN MA CLAREN. 
“CHURCH FOLKS. 


« Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. 


JOSEPH HOCKING. 


THE MADNESS OF DAVID BARING. — 
HOCKING, Author of “The Purple Robe,” &e. 
Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FRNEST SETON-THOMPSON. 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY, and 78 Drawings. 
By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, Author of “ Wild Animals 

I have Known.” Cloth, 6s. 


AMY LE FEUVRE. 
~ BROWNIE. By AMY LE FEUVRE. 


tions by W. H. C. Groome. 2s, 





Cloth, 3s. 6d, 





By JOSEPH 
With 8 








With +4 IIllustra- 


WALTER RAYMOND. 


LOVE AND QUIET LIFE: Somerset Idylls. By 
WALTER RAYMOND. A New and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
DAVID LYALL. 


THE FLOWERS O’ THE FOREST. 
LYALL, Author of * The Land o’ the Leal,” &e. 
cloth, 6s. 


ADELINE SERGEANT. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF GILBERT POLLARD. By 
ADELINE SERGEANT. Crown &yo, cloth, 6s, 


MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 
ANAPOLEON OF THE PRESS, By Marir Connor 


LEIGHTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 











3y Davin 
Crown Syo, 








A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 


THE LUCK OF PRIVATE FOSTER: a Romance of 
Love and War. By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. Crown &vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


AH. A. VACHELL. 
LIFE AND SPORT ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. By 


HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. With 8 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








AMY LE FEUVRE. 
OLIVE TRACY. A Novel. 


Author of “Probable Sons,” 
Crown Syo, cloth, 6s. 





By Amy LE FEevvRre, 
“His Big Opportunity,” &c, 


ROSALINE MASSON. 








DAVID LYALL. 


THE TRANSGRESSORS. 


By Rosauinge Masson. 
Second Edition, 6s. 








By Ian Mactaren, Author of 


J. M. BARRIE. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. By J. M. Barrte, LL.D. 
With 12 Illustrations from Etchings by WILLIAM HOLE, 
R.S.A, Sixteenth Edition, crown Syo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


MY LADY NICOTINE. 


buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. With 12 Illustrations from 
Etchings by WILLIAM HOLE, R.S.A. Eleventh Edition, 
crown 8yo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 





Ninth Edition, crown 8yo, 


WHEN AMAN’S SINGLE: a Tale of Literary Life. 


Eleventh Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, 
RALPH CONNOR. 


THE SKY PILOT: a Tale of the Foot Hills. By Raura 
CONNOR. Second Edition, 6s, 





BLACK ROCK: a Tale of the Scelkirks, 


By Raura 
CONNOR. Third Edition, 6s. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By Ete 
THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, Seventeenth Edition, com- 
pleting 50,000, 6s. 








MAN PEMBERTON. 
FEO: a Romance. 


Edition, 6s. 





By Max PEMBERTON. Second 
W. PETT RIDGE. 


OUTSIDE THE RADIUS: Stories of a London Suburb. 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 6s. 





S. R. CROCKETT. 
IONE MARCH. 


Third Edition, 6s. 





By 8. R. Crockett. — Illustrated, 
GUY BOOTHBY. 
DR. NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT. 


Illustrated, Second Edition, ds. 





By Guy Boorasy. 


G. W. CABLE. 
STRONG HEARTS. ByGrorcr W. CasBLe. 5s, 





THE GRANDISSIMES. By Georce W. Case. With 
an Introductory Note by J. M. BARRIE. Second Edition, 
6s. 


HESBA STRETTON. 
HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 


TON, Author of * Jessica's First Prayer.” 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. By Hessa Stretton. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 





By HESBA STRET- 
Second Edition, 


IAN MACLAREN. 





AFTERWARDS, and other Stories. By [An MacLaren. 





THE TWO MISS JEFFREYS. 


Second Edition, 6s. 


DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. 
op, 6s. 


By Davin LYALL. 
Crown 8yo, gilt 


THE LAND 0’ THE LEAL. Third Edition, crown 


Third Edition, completing 20,000, crown 8vo, art linen, gilt 
top, 6s. 

BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. Thirteenth 
Edition, completing 90,000, crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. Fourth 


Edition. completing 69,000, crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


KATE CARNEGIE AND THOSE MINISTERS. 


Second Edition, completing 30,000, crown 8vo, art linen, gilt 





8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


top, 6s. 








London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Pateinoster Row, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LATEST LIST. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN FOWLER 


Bart., K.C.M.G. A Record of Engineering Work, 1834-1898. By THOMAS 
MACKAY. With Portraits and many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 





THE LAND OF THE LONG NIGHT 


By Pact Du CHarLuv, Author of “The Viking Age,” “Ivar the Viking,” 
“The Land of the Midnight Sun,” “Exploration in Equatorial Africa,” &c. 
Illustrated by M. J. Burns. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY 


MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION. By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. A Popular Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Since this work will shortly fall into the public domain, it was decided to issue 
this autumn an edition in large type, well bound and well printed, at a price 
which will bring it within the reach of all; an edition, moreover, which should be 
thoroughly accurate and trustworthy, and which should rather do justice to the 
memory of the Author and the gre: atness of his subject than be a source of much 
profit to bis representatives or his publisher. 


THE LOCUST PLAGUE AND ITS 


SUPPRESSION. By ANEAS MuNRO, Doctor of Medicine of the Universities of 
Edinburgh and Cordova, and Fellow of the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow. With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 24s. net. 


BACTERIA: Especially as they are Related 


to the Economy of Nature, to Industrial Processes, and to the Public Health. 
By GEORGE NEWMAN, M. D., F.R.S.E., D.P. H., Demonstrator of Bacteriology 
in King’s College, London. With 15 "Microphotographs of actual organisms 
taken expressly for this work by Dr. Spitta, 9 kindly lent by the Scientitic 
Press (Limited), and over 70 other Illustrations, 8vo, 6s. 
New Edition, Corrected, and with an added Chapter on Tropical Diseases; an 
Account of Malarial Infection by Mosquitoes, and other subjects. [Next week. 


A HANDY BOOK OF HORTICUL- 


TURE: an Introduction to the Theory and Practice of Gardening. With 
Illustrations and Diagrams. By F. C. Hayes, M.A., Lecturer in Practical 
Horticulture in Alexandria College, Dublin. Crown 8y0, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Next week. 


PUSS IN BOOTS. Illustrated with 12 


Woodcuts in Colours, royal 16mo, paper boards, 1s. 





THE CONSTITUTION and LAWS 


OF AFGHANISTAN. By MIR MUNSHI, SULTAN MOHAMMAD KHAN, 
F.R.G.S., Barrister-at-Law, Advanced Student of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Demy 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. net. 





EIGHT 6s. NOVELS. 
MARY E. WILKINS. 
THE HEART’S HIGHWAY: a Romance of 


Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. By Marky E. WILKINS. Witha 
Frontispiece by F. M. Du Mond. (Just published. 
LEONARD MERRICK. 
THE WORLDLINGS. By Leonarp Merrick, 


Author of * The Actor-Manager,” “One Man's View,” &c. 


(Just published. 
HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
JOHN CHARITY: a Tale of the Early Part of 


her Majesty’s Reign. By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of 
“The Procession of Life,” &c. [Just published, 


ARTHUR H. NORWAY. 
PARSON PETER. By Arruur H. Norway. 


[Just published. 
THE HONOURABLE MRS. WALTER FORBES, 
A GENTLEMAN. By the Honourable Mrs. 
WALTER FORBES. (Next week. 
LILLIAS HAMILTON, M.D. 
A VIZIER’S DAUGHTER: a Tale of the 


Hazara War. By LILLIAS HAMILTON, M.D., sometime Medical Adviser 
to ABDUR RAHMAN, Amir of Afghanistan. (Ready immediately. 


ARTHUR HENRY. 
A PRINCESS OF ARCADY. By Arrtavur 


HENRY. [Ready immediately. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS—“ UNCLE REMUS.” 
ON THE WING OF OCCASIONS. Stories 


of the Secret Service in America during the War of 1860-1. By JOEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS, the Author of * Uncle Remus.” 
[Ready tmmediately. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








es 


Some Successful Books. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


THE GARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOY. 


The Love Story of the Century. 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOx, 


By HENRY HARLAND. 
A NEW EDITION, COMPLETING 32,000, IN THE PRESS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. , 


SENATOR NORTH: 


A Great Political Novel. 


SENATOR NORTH. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Author of “Patience Sparhawk,” “ American Wives and English Husbands,” 
A NEW EDITION, COMPLETING 22,000, IN THE PREsgs, 
Crown 8Vvo, 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THOMAS COBB, AUTHOR oF 
“SCRUPLES,” “MR. PASSINGHAM,” &c, 


THE DISSEMBLERS. By Tuow; 


Coss. Crown 8vo, 6s. 




















“ An exciting story cleverly written.’— Outlook. 


URSULA: a Novel. ByK. Dovetas Kine, 


Author of “The Scripture Reader oe St. Mark’s,” “The Child 
who will Never Grow Old,” &¢. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“A book to have and to hold.”—LZady’s Pictorial, 


SEVEN GARDENS ANDA PALACE 


By E. V. B., Author of “ Days and Hours in a Garden,” & 
With lustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, net. [Third | Edition “a 








“Have the value of a document, and more than the | dem of 
a novel.”—Daily Mail. 


MEMOIRS OF MDLLE. DES 
ECHEROLLES : Side Lights on the Reign of Terror. ‘Trans. 
lated from the French by M. C. BALFour. With 3 Photo. 
gravures, demy 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 





Vol. VI. Ready October 24th. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON 


REVIEW: | 
A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY, 


EDITED BY 
Lady Randolph Spencer Churchill 
(Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST). 


Bound in leather, with a Design in Gold from an 
Historic Binding, 21s. net per quarter. 


CONTENTS. 
ON THE BINDING. CYRIL DAVENPORT. 
LONDON—AFTER FORTY YEARS. SIR Wemyss REID. 
A STUDY IN DESPAIR. HuGu CLIFFORD. 
COMET-LORE. E. V. HEWARD. 
CONCERNING SOME PORTRAITS OF : 
EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER 


MARLBOROUGH AND WELLINGTON. JUDGE O'CONNOR Morris. 


THREE SEERESSES (1886 - 1900, 
1424-1431). ANDREW LANG. 


“a 5 eal ADVOCATE MAC- 
KEN FRANCIS WATT. 
mater BEATRICE : a Miracle Play. ) MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Done into 


In Three Acts. § English by A. BERNARD MIALL. 
SHELLEY’S VIEWS ON ART. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 
A FRENCH GOVERNESS. EDITH SICHEL. 
TOLSTOY AND TURGENIEFF. EDWARD GARNETT. 
THE QUEEN’S CHRONICLER. STEPHEN GWYNN. 
AUNT MAISIE’S INDISCRETION. W. EaRL Hopcson. 
THE SALON IN ENGLAND. GEORGE WHALE. 
POSTPONED. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
** THE GARDEN OF LOVE.” A Paint- 

ing by Rubens, in the Prado. Max BEERBOHM. 


SIR HARRY PARKES IN CHINA. S. LANE-POOLE. 
IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
bp rg mare D’AUBIGNE, Marquise 
oe. FERDINAND ELLE. 
LADY HAMIL TISHBEIN. 


a HAMILTON: : Cameo and Minia- 


THE ‘LORD pEePcars MACKENZIE, KNELLER. 
LEON TOLSTO J. E. REPINE. 


IVAN TURGENIEFF. J. E. REPINE. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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WESSRS. SKEFFINGTONS” LIST. 


This day. By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of “ The Beetle : a Mystery,” &c. 
Crown $vo, cloth, 38. 6d., an Entirely New and Striking Novel, entitled 


THE CHASE OF THE RUBY. 


Astory as clever, surprising, and entertaining as Mr. Marsh has taught us to 


expect.”—Scolsman 


This day. A New Novel by the Rev. E. H. SUGDEN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY PARSON. An 


entirely New and Interesting Novel. 


this day. A New Novel by JAMES BAGNALL STUBBS. 


Crown 8vo0, cloth, 6s. 


THE ORDER OF ISIS: a Story of Mystery 


in Egypt. 
“ and Aavetttan rowalice of the Egyptian campaign....The reader is not long 


in getting into a mystery of very high power."—-Scotgman. 


This day. ERNEST NEEDHAM’S Book on 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. With Hints to 


Players, and Prospects of the Present Season. 1s, net. 


Third Edition. Thisday. By DAGNEY MAJOR. 


One Shilling. 


THE HUMOURS OF A HYDRO. A most 


Amusing and Humorous Skit on Life and Doings at a Modern “ Hydro.” 


This day. New Booklet by MARIE CORELLI. 
THE GREATEST QUEEN IN THE WORLD. 


1837-1900, With Portrait of her Majesty. 6d. net. 


This day. By GILBERT PLAYER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


a e . 
VIA TRITA. A Series of Bright and 
Humorous little Essays on Men and Things “ whereof a man shall find much 
in experience, little in bookes.”—Bacon. 7 
“ 4 most agreeable little volume, sometimes sarcastic and biting, but generally 
broadand tolerant of mind....itevinces the poet’s eye and ear.”-—Glasgow Herald. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUISE. 


Fourth Thousand, 2s. 6d. 


GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. For Work- 


ing Men and Women. These homely, pathetic, striking, and teaching 
ballads have met with immense success in recitation at meetings of and enter- 
tainments for working men and women. Fourth Thousand. 


The Weird Novel by RICHARD MARSH. 
SEVENTH EDITION, és. With Illustrations by John Williamson. 


THE BEETLE: a Mystery! 


This day. By G. E. FARROW, Author of ‘‘The Wallypug 
of Why.” 


THE MANDARIN’S KITE; or, Little Tsu 


and another Boy. A Quaint and Delightful Story for Children. With 55 
Illustrations by Alan Wright. Elegantly bound in yellow cloth, with special 
designs, 3s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE PANJANDRUM’S DODO. 


With Illustrations by Alan Wright. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“The humour of this fantastic tale is really good. It will give equal pleasure 
tooldand young. The illustrations are admirable.” —Globe. 


FOUR THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
By FRANCES ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


STUDIES IN CHURCH DEDICATIONS ; 


or, England’s Patron Saints. Contains the story of all the various Patron 
Saints to whom our 14,000 English Churches are dedicated. Also a complete 
List of Dedications throughout the country, together with much other infor- 
mation of interest and value to every lover of our Churches, and to all who 
are interested in their history and associations. 3 vols. medium 8vo, net, £1 16s. 


Just out. By the Rev. G. W. ALLEN, 


Vicar of Thornton Steward, Yorkshire. 


THE MISSION OF EVIL. A Problem Re- 


considered. Being a Suggestion towards a Philosophy of Absolute Optimism. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Canon BastL WILBERFORCE writes :—“ Let me recommend strongly a small 
book, the title and publisher of which I have placed upon the Church door, it is 
called * The Mission of Evil, published by Skeffington, Piccadilly, and it is full of 
uplifting and luminous thought.” 


This day, By the Rev. E. TENNYSON d’E. JESSE. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PURGATORY, PARDONS, INVOCATION OF 


SAINTS, IMAGES, RELICS, &c. (Prayers for the Departed). Some Remarks 
and Notes on the Twenty-second Article of Religion. 
“A really serviceable répertoire of facts and material, with suggestive com- 
ments." —Guardian. 


This day. By ARTHUR GALTON. 


8vo, ls. 


ROME AND ROMANIZING: Some Experi- 


ences, and a Warning. 


MESSRS. PEARSON publish the following 


important New Book on Wednesday, 
October 24th. 


By L JO N MILN, A . 
MANY CLIMES, fire Strolling Players in the acer oe. Degnane 
Illustrated. Price 16s. 


Mrs. Miln established a wide and well-deserved reputation by her book “ When 
We were Strolling Players in the East.” Her latest contribution is of still more 
cosmopolitan interest. “ Wooings and Weddings” provides her with a subject in 
which she revels. In it she attacks a theme from which many would shrink, with 
complete fearlessness, abounding sympathy, exact and resourceful scholarship, and 
with an unfailing and exquisite good taste which enables her to write with that 
absolute frankness which would be dangerous if employed by an author of less 
distinction and tact. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS OF 


TO-DAY By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, Ph.D., Author of “Pawnee 
® Hero Stories and Folk Tales,” &c. Ilustrated with 55 
Full-page Portraits of Living Indians. Demy 4to, price £1 1s. net. 


Over 40,000 copies of this book have been sold in America. 
FABLES IN SLAN By GEORGE ADE. 16mo, cloth, 
gw gilt top, price 2s. 6d. net. 


“These Fables hit off the petty vanities of mankind and womankind with a 
crispness and brevity quite inimitable.”—Standard. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION. 


BESIEGED WITH BADEN-POWELL. 


A Complete Record of the Siege of Mafeking. By J. EMERSON NEILLY, 
Special War Correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette in Mafeking. Crown 8yvo, 
price Is. net. 


“Mr. Neilly tells admirably the thrilling story of the siege.”—Scotsman. 


MESSRS. PEARSON have just published 


IN THE DAYS OF MY 
YOUTH, with an Introduction by 
T. P, O'CONNOR, M.P., containing the 
Autobiographies of the Youth of Thirty- 
four Famous Men and Women, fully 
Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. ; and a splendid 
New Novel by GUY BOOTHBY, THE 


WOMAN OF DEATH, price 
5s. ; and another by C. GUISE MITFORD, 


THE SPELL OF THE 
SNOW, price 6s. 


New and Notable 6s. Novels. 


SECOND EDITION. 


CONSCIENCE OF CORALIE. Franxrorr moore, 


With 8 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
“A bright and rattling story full of fun and epigram.”— Atheneum. 
“ Extremely amusing, and the pictures of Londonsociety are very entertaining.” 
—Spectator. 
“A story which for raciness, sparkle, and interest would be hard to beat.” 


—Scotsman. 


JOAN BROTHERHOOD. BERNARD CAPES. 


“Tt is impossible in a few paragraphs to give the admirable atmosphere of this 
fine and convincing tragedy.”—Daily Express. 


A SUBURBAN VENDETTA, = 0HN &. Leys. 


“ Full of stirring incidents, related with startling vividness.” ‘ 
—Birmingham Gazette. 


BRAND xt BROAD ARROW, ™4s08 crirritus. 


“ A stirring story, interspersed with crisp dialogue and sparkling cepartee.” 
—Morning Advertiser. 


THE PLUNDER SHIP. HEADON HILL. 


“Mr. Headon Hill has furnished the reading public with plenty of sensation in 
bis latest novel, and of a kind that will be appreciated.”-- Morning Advertiser. 


THE PHANTOM ARMY. NewKEdition. By 


Max PEMBERTON, Author of “ Kronstadt,” &c. Price 3s. 6d. 


“A strange, stirring, and romantic story.”—Scotsman, 

* A brilliant book.”—Daily News. 

“ Asa romantic tale full of life and colour‘ The Phantom Army’ excels anything 
else that Mr. Pemberton has yet done.”—Speaker. 





London: SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 
Publishers to H.M. the Queen and H.R.H, the Prince of Wales. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Dedicated by special permission tc H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


A New Translation from the Danish Original by H. L. BRAXKSTAD. 
With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. 
With 240 Wood Engravings by HANS TEGNER. 2 vols. demy to, Ne net am. 
Next week. 

The Daily News.—“ Let us offer a suggestion to philanthropists—especially the 
philanthropists who encourage the love of literature. The centenary of the birth 
of Hans Andersen is near at hand. Few centenaries are worthierof celebration. 
There would be no better way of honouring the memory of Hans, the unique, 
than by making a Christmas gift of his tales to elementary schools, to children’s 
hospitals, to all and every kind of institution where the children of the poor are 
congregated.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 


By HENRY JAMES. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Engravings, and 
40 Illustrations in the text, reproduced from Original Drawings by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. 1 vol., 10s. net. Also a Limited Kdition on Japanese Paper, with 
Photogravures on India Paper mounted on Japanese. [Next week. 

*,* This is the very personal record of the writer's wanderings in Touraine and 
of his visits to the historic castles in that delightful country. His charming word- 
sketches are supplemented by a series of Drawings from the accomplished pencil 
of Mr. Joseph Pennell. 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. 


A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced in Colours. 
By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. £2 2s. net. 

*,* Mr. Nicholson, who has already won fame as a painter of portraits of men 
and women of the day, here depicts some of the celebrities of Fiction, and in this 
gallery will be found such favourites as Don Quixote, Tony Weller, Miss Havisham, 
Mulvaney, and Jobn Silver. 


ROMAN ART: 


Some of its Principles, and their Application to Early Christian Painting. 
By FRANZ WICKHOFF. Translated and Edited by Mrs. S. ARTHUR 
STRONG, LL.D. With 14 Plates and numerous Text Illustrations, 1 vol., 


£1 16s. net. 
The Illustrated London News.—* Professor Wickhoff in this splendid volume 


fills a gap in artistic learning.” 
THE REAL FOUNDER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER 


AND EXPLORER: the Story of his Life. With Certain Correspondence 
and Extracts from the Private Journal of David Livingstone, hitherto un- 
ublished. By his Son, W. EDWARD OSWELL, With an Introduction by 
"RANCIS GALTON, D.C.L.; F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &c. In 2 vols., with Portraits, 
Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

The Daily Chronicle.—* The title of * Pioneer of Civilisation’ has been given to 
many a man who did not deserve it. To no one is it more applicable in the fullest 
and truest sense than to Oswell....His friendship with Livingstone was deep and 
abiding, and the numerous letters from the great explorer to his friend (now 
published for the first time) confer an added value upon these most interesting 


volumes.” 


THROUGH the FIRST ANTARCTIC NIGHT. 


A Narrative of the Belgian Expedition, 1898-99, to the South Pole. By 
FREDERICK A. COOK, Surgeon and Anthropologist to the Expedition. 
With 4 Coloured Plates, and over 100 Illustrations from Photographs and 


Drawings, 1 vol., £1 net. 
The Outlook.—** An admirably modest, full, and interesting account of an adven- 
turous voyage, which apparently begins a new epoch in Antarctic research.” 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. By Cuartzs 


WHIBLEY. Witha Frontispiece, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
The Academy.—“ Mr. Whibley has done his work with art, with humour, and 
with a cheeriul spirit. Theclouds roll away; whiffs of a delight in life that, alas! 
is not too common now, blow across the pages as we read.” 


FICTION. 
IN ONE VOLUME, SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
BERT PARKER’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 

The Morning Post.—* The tragedy of the life of Louis Racine, Seigneur of 
Pontiac, tragedy mingled with so much of pathos, is admirably imagined and 
finely recorded in the long story that gives a name to the book.” 

*ANNUNZIO’S NEW_ NOVEL, 


THE FLAME OF LIFE. 


By GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO. , 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT. By Ftora Annie 
STEEL. [Fourteenth Thousand. 
The Standard. —‘“A grave contribution to thought concerning India, as 
well as an excellent story.” 


THE EAGLE’S HEART. By Hamurn Garxanp. 
THE COURTESY DAME. By R. Murray 


GILCHRIST. 
The Academy.—“ Admirably constructed, well wrought, and thoroughly homo- 
geneous. As original as it is delighttul.” 


THE IMAGE BREAKERS. By Gerrrupe Dix. 


The Daily Mat!.—* A brave book, instinct with the life that touches us at every 
point, wise with the wisdom and charity of observation and experience.” 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. By Etxen 


GLASGOW. [Second Impression. 
The Times.—* It has many things to recommend it. Miss Glasgow has written 
a clever and interesting book. Her characters are all alive.” 


THIRTEEN STORIES. By R. B. Cunniyc- 


HAME GRAHAM. 
The Outlook.--“* Some readers will be scandalised and some delichted by their 
poner frankness; but all who prize good reading must own themselves 
enchained.” 


PETERSBURG TALES. By Ouve Ganrverr, 
THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL. By 


A. J. DAWSON. = [Next week. 
Mr. Heinemann's Notes on some Forthcoming Books post-free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 














MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO's Lisp 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL'S NEW WAR Book, 
IAN HAMILTON’S MARCH. 


Being Letters reprinted from the Morning Post, with some U; 
published Letters, together with Extracts from the Di a 
Lieutenant H. FRANKLAND, a Prisoner of War at ace 

By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, MP. 

With Portrait of Lieut.-General IAN HAMILTON, , 
And 10 Maps and Plans, crown Svo, 6s, 
“A brilliant chronicle of a remarkable episode in the great military drama. mt 


A word of praise is due to the excellent maps and plans, whi ‘ 
find most helpful.”"—Glasgow Herald. ” on oe Teader will 





THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. By Jutuy s 

CORBETT, Author of “ Drake and the Tudor Navy.” & i rid 

(2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps eee Plans, 300, 2s. Fe, et Portraits 
NEW VOLUME OF “FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES.” 


PIKE AND PERCH. By Wutiam Senior (« Red. 
spinner,” Editor of the Field). With Chapters by “Jonny BickERDyge" 
and W. H. Pork. COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 1 
Illustrations by George Roller, and from Photographs. Crown sv », Ss, a 





THE FORWARD POLICY AND ITS RESULTS; or, 


Thirty-five Years’ Work amongst the Tribes on our North-Western Frontier 
of India. By RICHARD Isaac BRUCE, C.LE., formerly Political Agent 
Beluchistan. With 28 I/lustrations and a Map, 8vo, 15s. net. - 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION, 2 vols. 8vo, 16s, net, 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
WAR. By Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. HENDERSON, With an Introduction by 
Field-Marshal the Right Hon. Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P.,G.C.B.,G.C.M.G., &¢ 
With 2 Portraits, and 33 Maps and Plans. Pee 

NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CARDINAL WISEMAN, 


By WILFRID WARD. With 3 Portraits. 


JAMES MARTINEAU: a Biography and Study. By 


A. W. Jacksoy, A.M. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


RAMAKA/SHWA: his Life and Sayings. By the Right 
Hon. F. Max MULLER, K.M.,. Foreign Member of the French Institute 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. New Issue (uniform with the“ Collectai 
Edition” of Prof. Max Miiller’s Works). Crown 8vo, is. 

[On Tuesday next. 
*,* Ramakrishna (1833-1886) was one of those Indian ascetics and sages whoare 
known under different names, as Sannyasins, Mahatmans, or Yogins. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Freely Rendered into 
English Prose for the Use of those who cannot read the Original. By Sawvey 
BUTLER, Author of “ Erewhon,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. (On Tuesday next, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRAMP. By J. H. 
CRAWFORD. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 other Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE, crown &vo, 5s. net. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. By Anprew Lave. 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. By Jacquzs- 


BENIGNE BossveT, Bishop of Meaux. Translated, witha Short Introduction, 
by F. M. Capers, from the * Meditations on the Gospels.” Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
net. (On Tuesday next. 


EDMUND FULLESTON; or, The Family Evil Genius. 
By B. B. WEST, Author of “Half Hours with the Millionaires,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“The story is a wonderful effort of sustained sarcasm and dry humour. It is 
an elaborate picture of gullibility and cupidity ; and, as a decided change from 
the sentimental and problem novel, may be strongly recommended.”—Scotsman, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 60. OCTOBER, 1900. Royal 8vo, 5s. 
(On Monday ner 

1, Articles :— 

CUSTOMS OF THE WESTERN PYRENEES. By A. R. WHITEWAY. 
COLCHESTER AND THE COMMONWEALTH. By J. H. Rounb. 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND UNDER WALPOLE. By Basil 

WILuIAMS. Part III. “? 
NELSON AT NAPLES. By Captain A. T. Mamay, D.C.L., U.S.N. 
Notes and Documents,—3. Reviews of Booke.—4. Notices of Periodical 
Publications. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 394- OCTOBER, 1900. §8vo, 6s. [0 Monday next. 
THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. | Z. = aaa CONQUEST OF 
. M. ROSTAND AND THE LITER- AUL. & . 
ARY PROSPECTS OF THE/| 8. CHINA AND INTERNATIONAL 
DRAMA. | JESTIONS. 7 ¥ 
THE COMPLETION OF ITALIAN] 9. THE RESTORATION REGIME IN 
UNITY, 1861-1871. SCOTLAND. " 
THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 10. THE SICK AND WOUNDED IY 


. HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. SOUTH AFRICA. , 
. MUNICIPAL TRADING. 11. THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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wa, MACQUEEN'S LIST. 


The most notable book of the season.” 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


VOMAN. As Chronicled by ANNIE 

4 E. With 6 Full-page Illustrations by 

8vo, 6s. : 

Rip. ay REV IEW.—“A wonderful book.” 
MORNING Post.—“ A work of art.’ 
‘scaDEMY.—“ It is delightful in its kind. a 
pocnened —“A genuine ‘ human document. 
eee" Ah work to rank with ‘No. 5 John 
ReviEw.—“ So life-like, so pathetic, so 


hilosophical, so entirely charming.” 
here is nota concession to the common- 


street.’” 
SATURDAY 

humorous, 80 P 
Wor.D.—* T. 
Jace.” 


BockMAN.—“ A notable book.” 


<xUM.—“ A book which merits attention.” 
eae" A book that every woman should 
ow reading to the full.” ' 
Oy eS LE.—" Magnificently real and alto- 
ner admirable.” 
eT L00K.—" Touchingly humorous, and in a very 
igh sense informing.” : 
MS ISTIAMt WoRLD.—“One of the most original, 
buman, and entertaining books of the season.” 
New YORK TIMES.—“ Realism at its. best....it is 


art of a very high type.” 
NEW FICTION. 


THE BARON’S SONS: a 


»omance of the Hungarian Revolution of 1848; 
HO LURUSJOKAL, Author of “ Debts of Honour,” 
“Midst the Wild Carpathians,” “Black Dia- 
monds,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Jokai is always enjoyable 
_.a romantic and exciting story which gains when 
one reflects that it is not fiction, but genuine history. 


MIS'ESS JOY. By Joun iz 
BreToN, Author of “ Unholy Matrimony,” “ Miss 
Tudor,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BookKMAN.—"M. le Breton always writes with 


ver.” 
POMILY CHRONICLE.—“ The story is a remarkable 


SPEAKER. —“ We hope this book will receive the 


attention it deserves.” 


ANTONY DELAVAL, LL.D. 


By GERALDINE HopGson, Author of “In the 
Wilderness of this World.” Crown 8v0, 6s. 


THE THIN RED LINE. By 


Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of “ Fast 
and Loose,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN MACQUEEN, 
HASTINGS HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, W.C. 





NOW READY. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 
THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 





ONE 

The November Number of the Pall Mall Magazine 
contains interesting ARTICLES on avariety of topics, 
MANY SHORT TALES by the leading story-writers 
of the day,a large number of POEMS, and is full from 
cover to cover of BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 

The Pall Mall Magazine is the best illustrated and 
the best printed Magazine of the day. 


Price SHILLING. 








Among the Articles in the November Number are :— 
DUNROBIN CASTLE. 
By LORD RONALD S. GOWER, 
RECREATIONS OF PRISON. 
By TIGHE HOPKINS. 
HOW TO POPULARISE OUR ARMY. 
By “SEARCHLIGHT.” 
PRECAUTIONS OF WILD LIFE. 
By “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
PRIMA DONNAS OF THE PAST. 
By G. DE GRYS NORGATE. 
T, E. BROWN, the Author of *‘ Fo'e’s’le Yarns.” 
By W. E. HENLEY. 
&ce., &¢. 





The November Number of the Pall Mall Magazine 
contains TWO COLOURED PLATEs, by G.. BD, 
ARMOUR and A. S. HARTRICK, . 

Price ONE SHILLING. 


London: 


18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


ee 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


The New Edition of 25,000 copies of THE MASTER- 
CHRISTIAN is nearly ready. This Edition completes 125,000 
copies of the English issue. 

Messrs, METHUEN beg to announce that the demand for 
Mr. ANTHONY HOPE’S New Novel is so great that, the 
first very lurge Edition being almost exhausted, they are 
preparing a SECOND EDITION, 

New Editions are also being prepared of THE GATELESS 
BARRIER, TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE, PATH AND 
GOAL, THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE, SONS OF 
THE MORNING, THE SOFT SIDE, WOUNDS IN 
THE RAIN, WINEFRED, THE CONQUEST OF 
LONDON, and A MASTER OF CRAFT. 

They have just published a New Book, ELMSLIE’S DRAG 
NET, by Mrs. E. H. STRAIN, Author of “A Man’s Foes.” 
Crown Svo, 

They wilt publish next week A FOREST OFFICER, by 
Mrs. PENNY, Crown S8vo, 6s, This book describes with intimate 
knowledge life in an Indian jungle. 

They beg to call attention to the recent publication of New 
Novels bu ANTHONY HOPE, Mr. MAX PEMBERTON, Mr. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Mr. HENRY JAMES, Mr. ROBERT 
HICHENS, Mr. ARTHUR MORRISON, LUCAS MALET, Mr. 
BCOUNDELLE BURTON, and Mr. BARING-GOULD. The 
titles of these books are mentioned below. 

They are now publishing several New Volumes in “THE 
LITTLE LIBRARY,” a charming series of miniature classics 
edited by well-known Scholars, The latest volumes are ;— 

CRANFORD, Edited by E. V. LUCAS; 
LORD TENNYSON’S EARLY POEMS, Edited by 
J. CHURTON COLLINS: and 
EOTHEN, Edited by a brilliant but anonymous critic. 
These little books, which are published at 1s, 6d. net, in cloth, 
and 2s, 6d, net, in leather, form delightful presents of permanent 
value. 
The first volume, price 15s., of Messrs. Methuen’s well-known 


HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR, Edited by Mr, FOSTER 








6s, 


CUNLIFFE, Fellow of All Souls’,,is nearly ready. It -con- 
tains the narrative. of the War from its Beginning to the 
Relief of Ladysmith, and is magnificently Illustrated. It has 


been recognised on all hands as the most serious and reasoned 
contribution to the history. of the War, and will remain for 
many: years the standard authority. 


FOURTEEN POPULAR NOVELS.—6s: cach. 
THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN Marie Corelli 
QUISANTE Anthony Hope 
THE GATELESS BARRIER Lucas Malet 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE Max Pemberton 
SONS OF THE MORNING Eden Phillpotts 
A MASTER OF CRAFT W. W. Jacobs 
CUNNING MURRELL Arthur Morrison 
THE SOFT SIDE Henry James 
WINEFRED S. Baring-Gould 
PATH AND GOAL Ada Cambridge 
WOUNDS IN THE RAIN Stephen Crane 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE Robert Hichens 
SERVANTS OF SIN J. Bloundelle Burton 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON Dorothea Gerard 


Messrs. Methuen's Book Gazette and New Catalogue will be sent to any address, 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, THEFT INSURANCE and 
FIDELITY BONDS granted by ths 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE co. 


stablished 1 . 
Claims Paid over £4,200,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 





OCIETY OF: AUTHORS— 
LITERARY PROPERTY.—The Public is 
urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSs., or offering to place MSS., without the 
personal recommendation of .a friend who has experi- 
.ence of the advertiser or the advice of the Society. 
By order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4 Portugal Street; Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, is 
published monthty, price éd., by HORACE COX, 
Bream’s Buildings, L.C. 














Applications. for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon 
matters .of business, should xov be addressed io the Epitor, but to the 





WITH NATURAL FLAVOUB ONLY. 


PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. DUCKWORTH and CO. will publish 
on Monday, October 22nd, the follow- 


ing books :— 


E. H. COOPER'S NEW NOVEL, 


THE MONK WINS, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. ; 


And his New Book for Children, 


WYEMARKE AND THE 
MOUNTAIN FAIRIES, 


Illustrated by “ WYEMARKE” and G. P. JACOMB-HOOD, 
Crown 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


Also a Cheap Edition of the companion 


volume, 


WYEMARKE AND 


THE SEA FAIRIES, 


Illustrated by DUDLEY HARDY, 3s. 6d. net. 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH and CO. also publish 


on Monday, October 22nd, 


PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION, 


By F. W. HEADLEY, 


With 14 Illustrations, demy Svo, 8s. net ; 


And a New Volume of the ‘Modern 


Plays ’’ Series, 


THE COMING OF PEACE 


(Das Friedensfest), 


By GERHART HAUPTMANN, 
Translated by JANET ACHURCH and C. E. WHEELER, 


Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


*.* Catalogues on application. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





FOURTH EDITION, price 1s. ; 


ANAGRAMS. 


SOME MINOR POETs. 


“Now that the winter is upon us, 
around the fireside, the person who can suggest somethine 
the way of a game is always a prime favourite, es 
Poets,’ who have produced a little book called « 
earn much goodwill during the coming months,” 





[October 29, 1900, 
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AN AMUSEMENT FOR WINTER 





post-free, 1s. 1d, 


when amusement must be found 


: Some Minor 
Anagrams,’ should 


—LonpDon LETTER, Noy, 24th, 1899, 





Price 1s. ; post-free, 1s. 1d. 


MORE ANAGRAMS. 


SOME MINOR POETS. 


“ Puzzle-lovers will find some excellent work for their 
this admirable collection.”—WoRLD. 

“The ingenious authors of ‘ Anagrams’ and ‘ More Anagrams’ 
have already gained a good deal of attention.” —Mornryg Post, 


brains in 


[SPECIMENS.] 


No —— of reasoning can bind 
The men who made up 
Lightly their promises they break, 
Yield but an ——, — mile they'll take. 
ANSWERS : chain, China, inch a. 


Too Iong ye —— his insults veil’d 
In specious —— of cant ; to-day 
Your honour Britons stands assail'd, 
So sweep the braggart —— away. 
ANSWERS: bore, robe, Boer. 


See how the “——,” malicious foe 

With satire —— and feathers Joe, 

Exerting all its —— to chide 

A Rad. who —— to Tory side. 
ANSWERS: Star, tars, arts, rats, 


‘s mind; 








London : SPOTTISWOODE and CO., 5 New Street Square, E.C, 








Zo ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Baker.” 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- | 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal to 146 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. | 


Government Stam). 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





NEW SERIES. Price 4s. 

No. 36. MI ND. OCTOBER No. 
A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
Edited by Dr. G. F. STOUT. 

With the Co-operation of Dr. E. CAIRD and Pro- 
fessors WARD and E. B., TITCHENER. 

Contents.—1. PRAGMATISM. W. Caldwell.—2. ON 
THE CONCEPTION OF ’ENE’PTEIA’” AKINHSPA2. 
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FICTION. 
THE PUPPET SHOW. 


By MARIAN BOWER. 65. 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


By E. BERTHET. 6s. 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 6s. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 6s. 


FATE THE FIDDLER. 


By H. C. MAcILWAINE. 6s. 


THE SHADOW OF QUONG LUNG. 


By C. W. DOYLE. 3s. 6d. 





OLIVER CROMWELL 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 

rm Roosevelt by the present volume wins high rank in the world of 
le —, an accurate, judicious, and high-spirited account of one of the 
— yregnant movements in history it deserves recognition. The interest is 
we allowed to flag, whilst much reading and thought underlie the narrative, 
the results are given in easy and pellucid English. The volume is one not only to 
read but to possess.” British Weekly. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


“We can recommend the English Cromwellian to read the volume for himself, 
for be will ffud much vigorous thought from a new point of view.” as 
' —Mr. FREDERIO HARRISON, in the Speaker. 


Now ready at all the Libraries & Booksellers’. 
ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SUDAN. 


By H. D. TRAILL. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps, 12s. 
This volume from the pen of the late Mr. H. D. Traill is a comprehensive 
ysumé of the latter-day history of the country from the time of Mehemet Ali to 
the death of the Khalifa. 


TRAVELS IN THE EAST of his IMPERIAL 
MAJESTY CZAR NICHOLAS II. OF 
RUSSIA, WHEN CESAREWITCH, 1890-91. 


Written by order of his Imperial Majesty. In 2 vols., with about 500 Illustra- 
tions engraved on Wood, and numerous Heliogravure Plates. Edited by Sir 
GEORGE BIRDWOOD, M.D., K.C.1LE., &c. Imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 

“4 more magnificent production in the way of a book it would be impossible to 
imagine... The volume has the dimensions of an ordinarily good-sized Atlas.... 
is printed in exquisite type on superfine paper, and contains a greater number of 
imptuous illustrations than we have time to count....The letterpress is by no 
means confined to an account of what the Prince himself did andsaw. It contains 
i vast amount of information respecting the country, the people and their history. 

The illustrations of this part of the book (Siberia)—the pictures are really 
splendid throughout the volume~give an idea of the magnificent scenery of 

Asiatic Russia, while the splendour of the buildings will surprise many who fancy 
siberia tobe a wild, uncivilised continent. We are indebted to Sir George Bird- 
wood for the editing of this English translation, and to Messrs. Constable for 
icing what is assuredly the most superb book of travel that has ever been 
rinted.”"—St. James's Gazette. 

“The second volume of this sumptuous work on the Eastern tour undertaken 
n1890 by the present Emperor of Russia, when Cesarewitch....fully equals the 
first one, alike in the beauty of its illustrations and the interest of the narrative. 
The pictures, large and small, are abundant....The book is well translated and 
elited, admirably illustrated, and full of interest.”—Standard. 


THE PRINCESS’S STORY BOOK. 
Edited. with an Introduction, by G. LAURENCE GOMME. 
With many Illustrations by Helen Stratton. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. Uniform with 
THE KING’S STORY BOOK. 
THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. 
THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. 


THE MIND OF TENNYSON. 


By E. HERSHEY SNEATH. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
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By CHARLES EDWARD WALKER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
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Their Design, Construction, and Working by Steam, Oil, and 
Ae Electricity. 
By W. WORBY BEAUMONT, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., M.Inst.E.E. 


Price 42s, net. 


About 600 pages and more than 450 Illustrations and 
Working Drawings. 
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THE NATION’S AWAKENING. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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British Interests—The Organisation of Government for the Defence of British 
Interests—The Idea of the Nation. 
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LESSONS OF THE WAR: being Comments from Week 


to Week to the Relief of Ladysmith. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


|THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY: a Popular Account of the 


German General Staff. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“The best manual that exists of the function of a general staff.” Atheneum. 

THE VOLUNTEERS AND THE NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“The book should be read by every one, soldier or civilian, who has any stake in 
the country, or desire for its security.”"—Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette. 
THE COMMAND OF THE SEA AND THE BRAIN OF 

THE NAVY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“Mr. Wilkinson expounds with great force and felicity of illustration the true 
meaning of the strategical expression, ‘ The Command of the Sea.’ ”»—Times. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


By Sir Caartes DmxKe and 
SPENSER WILKINSON. 


New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

_ “To urge our countrymen to prepare, while there is yet time, for a defence that, 
is required alike by interest, honour, and duty, and by the best traditions of the 
nation’s history.”—Daily Matl. 





THE ROMANCE OF OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. 


By SARAH WILSON. With nearly 200 Illustrations by Alexander Ansted. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONDON CITY CHURCHES. By A. E. Danret. 


With numerous Illustrations by Leonard Martin, and a Map. Imperial 16mo, 
68. (Second Edition. 


LONDON RIVERSIDE CHURCHES. By A. E. DANIELL. 


Hlustrated by Alexander Ansted. Imperial 16mo, 6s. 


LEAVES FROM THE GOLDEN LEGEND. Chosen by 
H. D. Mapcr, LL.M. With numerous Illustrations by H. M. Watts. 
Post 8vo, half-linen, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘** A small volume which isa miracle of good taste in the matters of type, paper’ 
illustrations, and binding.”—Globe. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By WittraAm James, Professor 


of Philosophy at Harvard University. Fourth Edition, 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE. 


MUNSTERBERG. Demy 8Vvo, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE : 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. Each, cloth, paper label, 1s. net; cloth gilt, 
Is. 6d. net; leather gilt, 2s. 6d. net. THE FOUR GOSPELS. In 1 vol. 
paper label, 2s. 6d. net; gilt cloth, 3s. net ; leather, 5s. net. 


u . . 

NATIONAL WORTHIES: a Selection from the National 

Portrait Gallery. With Biographical Notes. About 150 Illustrations, 

crown 4to, £2 2s. net. Only 750 copies printed, of which 260 have been 

reserved for America. 
“To Messrs. A. Constable & Co. has come the happy thought of issuing in a 
volume entitled ‘ National Worthies’ reproductions of 154 of the pictures in the 
National Portrait Gallery. A fine paper has been used, and the portraits, for the 
most part, come out remarkably well. They have been judiciously selected. They 
are followed by notes on each, consisting of concise biographical sketches, with 
suitable quoted comments on each.” —Globe. 


PORTRAITS : a Series of Portraits of Distinguished Men 


and Women of the day, reproduced from Original Drawings. By the 
MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY, £2 2s. net. 


ORNAMENT IN EUROPEAN SILKS. By Atay &. 


CoLE. With 169 Illustrations, crown 4to, bound in half-vellum, gilt, 32s. net. 


IMPRESSIONS. Translated from the French of PIERRE 


Loti. With an Introduction by HENRY JAMES. Feap. 4to, half-vellum, 
gilt, 10s. 6d. 
‘‘ This is a very beautiful book—beautiful writing beautifled by the best art of 
the makers of books.”—Speaker. 


GEORGE MEREDITH BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


“ A storehouse of epigrams and bright thoughts.’— Daily Mai!. 


THE DISCHARGE OF ELECTRICITY THROUGH 


GASES. By Professor J. J. THOMSON, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


ELECTRICITY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES. 
6d. 


By Percy E. SCRUTTON. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s 


THE INTERNAL WIRING OF BUILDINGS. By H. M. 


LEAF, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.IL.M.E, With many Illustrations and Diagrams, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LABORATORY NOTE-BOOK for Chemical Students. 


By ViviAN B. LEWEs, Professor of Chemistry, Royal Naval College ; and 
J. §. S. BRAME, Demonstrator in Chemistry, Royal Naval College, ani 
Assistant Examiner in Chemistry, Science and Art Department. 
throughout with writing paper, 4s. 


ACETYLENE: a Handbook for the Student and the Manu- 


facturer. By VIVIAN B. LEWES, F.I.C., Professor of Chemistry, Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. About 1,000 pp. and 228 Illustrations, 31s. 6d. net. 


BOTANICAL MICROTECHNIQUE. By Dr. A. Ziumer- 


MANN. 60 Illustrations and Diagrams, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S 


LATEST AND GREATEST NOVEL. 


LONG LIVE THE KING. 5s. 


Mr. Boothby’s last book was pronounced by many leading journals to be the 
Author's best, but in * Long Live the King ” it will be found that he has excelled 
himself. Mr. Rudyard Kipling says:—*Mr. Guy Boothby has come to great 
honours now. His name is large upon hoardings, his books sell like hot.cakes, 
and he keeps a level head through it all. I've met him several times in England, 
and he added to my already large respect for him.” 





READY AT ONCE. 
RICHARD MARSH’S NEW NOVEL. 


A HERO OF ROMANCE. 6s. 


Erery one knows Mr. Marsh's work. He seems equally at home in all branches 
of fiction. But “A Hero of Romance,” though it is as crammed with incident, 
adventure, and surprise as the most sensational of his novels, is distinctly a new de- 
parture, and may be guaranteed to hold every reader on the tenter-hooks of ex- 
pectation from the first chapter to the last. 





JUST READY. 
ETHEL TURNER’S NEW STORY. 


THREE LITTLE MAIDS. 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, with 25 Illustrations by A. J. Johnson. 
The Morning Advertiser says:—“ A tale of absorbing interest....The book all 
through is written in a vein that will afford genuine delight to those into whose 
han Is it may fall.” 





A SPLENDID NEW 6s. NOVEL. 


A SON OF AUSTERITY. 


By GEORGE KNIGHT, 
Author of “The Circle of the Earth,” “The Winds of March,” &c. 

The Newcastle Daily Chronicle says :—“*We have come across nothing more 
meritorious than this very well-written and very fascinating tale. We esteem 
it as one of the most noticeable novels of the year, and shall be surprised if such 
be not the verdict of its readers.” 

The Dundee Advertiser says :—“ Limned with power. Strangely touching.... 
Their relationship forms one of the most moving in recent fiction.” 





JUST READY.—VOL. XXII. IN THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION 
OF THE AUTHOR'S WORKS. 


DIGBY GRAND. 3s. 6d. 


By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 


Large crown &vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Illustrated by J. Ambrose Walton 


The Siege of Ladysmith through Australia YING, 
By DONALD MACDONALD, 
The Melbourne Argus War Correspondent,” 
Tilustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, special Design. 


Since Mr. Macdonald’s return from the front, all Australia has flocked to hear 


his lectures. The cold details of facts so pronounced in the w 

correspondents are by Mr. Macdonald invested with the glamour Pye “— 
graphic writing and brilliant and humorous anecdote the reader is carried sutil, 
himself, and seems in fancy to be an eye-witness of the whole thing. “ How We 


kept the Flag Flying-” will undoubtedly take rank as one of the finest books on 


FIVE SPLENDID NEW 8s. 6d. NOVELS. 


Each crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Illustrated. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 


Author of “A Millionaire of Yesterday,” &c.- 


THE WORLD'S GREAT SNARE. +6, 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“ The story is not only intensely interesting and 
exciting, but the characters are powerfully drawn and their individualjt 
preserved. This is a book to read breathlessly from ssart to finish.” y 


THE HOUSE OF GIANTS. 3s. 6d. 


By YORICK EVERETT. 

This is one of those rarest of rare books,—a thrilling detective story, written on 
absolutely new lines. “Yorick Everett” veils the identity of a famous novelist 
whose fin-de-siécle stories have attained world-wide popularity. ‘This new novel, 
however, contains no semblance of “modernity,” for which his work is famous, 
and it has been thought advisable to let the book appeal to a new constituency, 


HATE THE DESTROYER. _ 3s. 6d. 


R. NORMAN SILVER, 
Author of “ A Daughter of Mystery,” &c. 

A frankly sensational story, but written with an air ot probability that gives 
the book an altogether exceptional interest. It may be safely predicted that any 
one who reads the first chapter will not be able to lay the book aside until he has 
read the book through to the end. 


THE MAN OF THE MOMENT. 35. 6d. 


By MORICE GERARD, 
Author of “Murray Murgatroyd, Journalist.” 
The Morning Leader says :—‘“One likes ‘The Man of the Moment.’ It ig 
excellent. The action throughout is bustling, lively, and enthralling.” - 


THE LOVE THAT LASTS. 3s. 6d. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of “The House on the Marsh,” &ec. 

The Dundee Advertiser says :—‘‘A story for those who like dramatic incident 
and vivacious dialogue. It is a tale through which the reader is carried with 
throbbing interest.” 

The Mourning Advertiser says :—“ There are numberless fine passages in Miss 
Warden's writings, but none more striking than those which are to be found 
within the covers of her latest book.” 








the war, and should soon become a standard work on the subject. 








SEVEN SPLENDID USEFUL AN 


NEW EDITION OF 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES 
AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


A Complete Record of all Nations and Times. 
With Especial Reference to the History and Achievements of the British Empire. 
Containing the History of the World. 
Medium &vo, cloth, 21s.; half-calf, 25s. ;.full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 

TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged, with New 

and Important Matter, and containing 1,290 pages, and considerably over 12,500 
Articles, 145,000 Dates and Facts. 

The Daily Chronicle says :--“ The mention of dates brings us back to ‘ Haydn’ 

* Haydn’ is far more than a mere catalogue of dates. It is a com- 

pendious history of every country and of almost everything under the sun—and 

on many subjects it is a veritabie statistical encyclopwdia. Are you interested in 

diamonds, or coals, or... . or any mortal thing you like to name? You will 

find out all about them in ‘ Haydn,’ condensed and chronological, accurate and 

recent. In short,‘ Haydn’ shuns no test in its proper line, and will disappoint no 

reasonable expectation.” 
Prospectus and Specimen Page sent past-free on application. 





the wonderful. 


Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
With an Index of Authors, and Full-page Illustrations. 


NOBLE THOUGHTS IN NOBLE 
LANGUAGE. 


Compiled and-Arranged by HENRY SOUTHGATE. 
A Collection of Wise and Virtuous Utterances, in Prose and Verse, from the 
Writings of the Known Great and the Great Unknown. 
This very popular work contains Selections from the Works of 700 Authors, 
and will especially recommend itself to those whocan best appreciate and value the 
Best Thoughts ot our Best Writers. 


Royal &vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; Accurately Illustrated with 450 Engravings. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 


Lidited by GEORGE BLACK, M.B. Edin. 
A Guide to Good Health, Long Life,and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases 
and Ailments. 

The Athenaeum sars :—“ Considerable is the care which Dr. Black has bestowed 
upon his work. He has gone carefully and ably into all the subjects that can be 
included in such a volume The work is worthy of study and attention, 
and likely to produce real good.” 








D PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 


‘ 650th Thousand. - THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
Strongly bound in half-roan, 7s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; half-moroceo 
or half-calf, 12s. 6d. 


MRS. BEETON’S 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


About 1,700 pages, with Thousands of Recipes and Instructions, Hundreds 
of Engravings, and New Coloured Cookery Plates. 

The Review of Reviews says :—“ After all has been said for other books, dealing 
with smaller and single departments of Household Management, Mrs. Beeton’s 
thick volume remains the best and most generally reliable. Every one knows 
it, and as every one praises it, there is no need for us to do so here.” 

As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any period of 
the year, Mrs. Beeton’s“ Household Management” is entitled to the very first 
place. The book will last a lifetime, and save money every day. 


Boyal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 900 pages, 1,000 Illustrations. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC 
 RECREATIONS. 


By HENRY FRITH. 
The Atheneum says :-—* May be recommended as a rich storehouse of entertain- 


ment and instruction.” P 
The Western Morning News says :--“ Science is not only made easy, but rendered 
absolutely delightful. A more fascinating book of its class we have never met with. 





THE BOOK FOR AMATEURS IN CARPENTRY, &. EIGHTEENTH Epitios. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 924 pages, 850 Wood Engravings. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
MECHANIC. 


By FRANCIS CHILTON-YOUNG. 
A Complete Guide to every description of Constructive and Decorative Work 
° that may be done by the Amateur Artisan. 

The Datly Telegraph says :—* There is a fund of solid information of every kind 
in the work before us, which entitles it to the proud distinction of being acom- 
plete ‘vade-mecum’ of the subjects upon which it treats.” “a 

s 


Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s.. 960 pages, nearly 1,000 Illustration 


? 
THE WORLD’S INHABITANTS. 
By G. T. BETTANY, M.A., B.Sc. 
Being a Popular Description of the Races and Peoples now Inhabiting the Globe 
their Origin, History, Manners, and Customs. (nee 
The Graphic says :—“ Very interesting and complete....It abounds in illustra 
tions, and is in every way both aniusing and instructive.” 
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